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The Ideal Christmas Present for Your Wife § 
is the 
IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 
: Oraied y= sIt Eats Up the Dirt” = Maa” 


Undoubtedly your wife wishes to be considered among the progressive members of her community. Partic- 
ularly as regards all that relates to cleanliness, she would not have her habits savor in the least of inferiority. 

Toil as she may, urge on her servants as she may, no woman, with broom, brush or carpet sweeper, 
can maintain in her home the conditions of cleanliness, freshness, sweetness, purity and health now demanded 
by people of superior habits. 

THE IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is the perfection of the modern Vacuum Cleaning System—the 
only system by which dirt, bad odors, vermin, germs and disease can be effectively fought and conquered. 

With the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER, your wife will truly have a Merry Christmas, and by the time, 
labor, strength, health and actual money it will save her, it will indeed give her a Happy New Year. 


Within the Reach of All 


rr od ee een. the price of the IDEAL $25 | The hand machine puts absolutely no tax on the strength. Com- 
Fx oli a with ae pied iis in Saaceiaalibiees | pared with sweeping, it is ease itself. The motor of the electric 
4 cae divact <A ear $55 sii as i $60 | machine is readily attached to any electric light fixture. The machine 


weighs only 20 pounds and is easily carried about. It is of the strongest 
metal construction throughout. 


One nozzle for carpet or rug cleaning. 
Special nozzles for special purposes at low prices. | 

If you wonder how this low-priced machine can contain right within itself all the parts of a thoroughly efficient Vacuum Cleaning System, 
actually doing the work better than the big power plants that cost from $500 up, let us enlighten you. 

Our catalog and Illustrated Booklet give full, complete and interesting information about every phase of the cleaning problem. 

Time is short. Christmas is fast approaching. Write to us at once. 


x THE AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 





Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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The Very Newest Idea in 


PRUDENTIA 


Life Insurance 










































A Statement by the President: 


HERE is no other business which bears so important a relation to the welfare 

of the family as that of Life Insurance. The Prudential’s object is to provide 

for the men and women of the United States the most practical form of Life 

Insurance Protection—that which will contribute most completely to the welfare of 
those for whose benefit Life Insurance is taken. 


With this sincere purpose in mind, The Prudential is issuing a Life Insurance 
Policy which, it is believed, meets more closely the necessities of the family—those 
who are left behind when the breadwinner dies—than any other form of Life Insur- 
ance before the American people today. . 


It is called the Monthly Income Policy, from the fact that the proceeds, instead 
of being payable in one sum, are paid to the family in a series of checks on the first 
of each month,—and continue for a period of 20 years or for the lifetime of the 
Beneficiary if it has been so selected. 


The great advantages of this plan are apparent. Think of being able to leave 
your wife a Monthly Income,—a. guaranteed sum which nothing can disturb—not 
affected by hard times, bad judgment in investments—which cannot be lost, depre- 
ciated or stolen—but which will come to her regularly every month for twenty 
years, or her lifetime,—thus enabling her to adjust the family expenditures, 
relieving her from all worry and putting poverty out of reach. 


This is just what the new Monthly Income Policy accomplishes—it pays the rent, the household bills, provides 
food, clothing, education for the children—perpetuates your salary in fact—all by a monthly Income which cannot fail. 


THE COST of this policy is low. For example, if you should be 30 years old you could, by paying The Pru- 
dential $167.35 per year (which means a saving of only $13.95 per month, or about $3.50 per week), assure to your 
family after your death—$50 Every Month for 20 years, or $12,000 in all! At slightly higher cost, you could 
make this Income payable to your wife or daughter for her entire lifetime. This is called the Whole Life Plan: 

You can also arrange to confine all your payments to the Company to the first 20 years after taking out 
the Policy. This is called the 20 Payment Life Plan. 


Now suppose you would like to arrange to protect your own old age—to assure yourself of an Income which 
would start 20 years from today, if living, and last for 20 years longer, or—for you as long as you live and your wife 
as long as she lives if she survives you. This can be done too, under the Endowment Plan. 


Suppose you and your wife were both 40 years of age: $214.20 per year (a saving of $4.12 weekly) paid to the 
Company for 20 years would provide a guaranteed Income of $25 per month, beginning at age 60 and 
continuing as long as either you or your wife should live,—and in any event for not less than 20 years. 

Every rate and value in this Policy is absolutely guaranteed—in the Policy itself—while back of it are the great 
resources of The Prudential. ‘ 

The success already attending this new Monthly Income Policy proves that it is striking the keynote of 
popular demand. You cannot afford to ignore a method of providing for your family or for your own old agea 
protection so sensible, so sure, so convenient, and so inexpensive. We wish to tell you what The Prudential can 
do for You in this matter. Write now while the subject is fresh in your mind. We will furnish you full 
Information—just adapted to Your particular case. 

Remember, we believe this to be the greatest plan for the protection of your family ever devised—marking an 
epoch in Life Insurance. You should take advantage of it, for your family’s sake. Write Now to 


The Prudential Insurance Co. > aes Dicsilinae 
OF AMERICA : 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. President 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 





In order that we shall know where you read this we would appreciate it if you would mention this publication in your letter. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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Dr. Saleeby’s 
HEALTH, STRENGTH 


AND HAPPINESS 


By health, Dr. Saleeby means “health of 
mind and brain.” “As for health of body” 


—says Dr. Saleeby—“that is worth at- 


taining exactly because it is the necessary 


condition, or almost the necessary condi- 
tion, of mental health. All human hygiene 


worthy of the name is in the long run the 
hygiene of mind.” 
This is a book for every man and 
woman— especially, perhaps, for 
the young man and young woman. 


400 pp., cloth, $1.50 net. 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY, MW 
2 East 29th Street, New York US 











The Best Christmas Gift 
TheLettersof JennicAllen 


By GRACE DONWORTH 
With Sixteen Pictures by F. R. Gruger 


‘What a great find! Such simplicity! Such charm! 
Such fun! ’’ a delighted reader has written. 

Speaking to the Associated Press, Mark Twain said: ‘‘Here 
is a letter written by a woman right out of her heart of 
hearts, There’s no spelling that can begin with it on this 
planet outside of the White House.” 

** Jennie Allen,’’ says the Boston Transcript, ‘‘is 
one of the loveliest, noblest, wisest and sitnplest characters 
in literature. In producing this book the author has wrought 
a genuine work of art.”? $1.50 at all book stores or from 












us direct, postage free. 

Send to us for @ set of 16 funny Jennie Allen post- 
cards, to mailto your friends: free to any adaress,. 
SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


























“* Worth Its Weight In Gold” 


Right and Wrong Thinking 


and Their Results 
The Undreamed-of Possibilities Which Man 
May Achieve Through His Own Mental Control. 
By AARON MARTIN CRANE 
Net, $1.40. Postpaid, $1.50. 
A book which requires edition after edition to meet the wants 
of thinking men andwomen, Ask your bookseller or send to us. 
LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., BOSTON 











Send for Free Complete Catalogue, 








$ e522 
Per Week 


[f You Earn Less 


1 ean DOUBLE your Salary or Income 
by teaching you how to write catchy, intel- 


ligent advertising, 

My System of Instruction by Mail is the 
only one in existence that has the hearty 
endorsement of the great experts and pub- 
fishers, and Lam anxious to send my pros- 
pectus. together with the most remarkable 
facsimile proof ever given in the history of 
correspondence instruction, if you are in- 
terested. I will show you how to earn {rom 
$25 to 8100 per week. 

GEORGE H. POWELL, 
1118 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 
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THE BOOKLOVERS’ 
SHOPPING LIST. 


BRENTANO’S 
XMAS BULLETIN 


Will be sent free upon application. 


Please write at once. 
BRENTANO’S 
5th Avenue and 27th Street, New York. 
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CENTS trial 13 wks. 
In this illustrated 
national weekly all 


the important news 
ofthe world is stated clear- 
ly, fairly and briefly, for busy readers.” Many cme ny feae 
tures of great interest. It is png reliable, entertaining 
—THE paper for the home. $1 kes place of $3 to $4 
papers, Try it 13 weeks for LSe. 5. Pathtinder, Wash., D.C. 





LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL OR CAMP? 


YOU CAN FIND the SCHOOL WANTED 


\ by writing SOHOOL AGENOY. 526-41 Park Row, New York 








HOW BU 2.2. D Oo 


The Church — 


This is the ‘‘ Children’s Age.’? They should early 
form the habit of roig 1 Be the church services 


(as well as the Sunday School) as their prerogatives. 


How to interest and hold them has been successfully 
demonstrated by Dr. James M. Farrar whose recent 


book “A Junior Congregation” gives us a practical 
insight. 12mo, cloth, $1.20 net; by mail, $1.28. 


for Children 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 

















| i" Honor to Giverand Friend 

















De Morgan’s Wovels. 


“Tf any writer of the present era is read half a 
centuryhence, that writeris William De Morgan,” 


—Boston Transcript. 

JOSEPH VANCE, a touching story, yet full of 
humor, of life-long love and heroic sacrifice. 
Period about 1850. 

ALICE-FOR-SHORT might be called a genial 
ghost-and-murder story. Yet humor and hu- 
manity again dominate. 

SOMEHOW Goon, certainly his most dramatic 


novel. Tr tele OF a brave woman’s fight for happi- 
ness, and contains perhaps the author’s freshest 
and most sympathetic story of young love. 

Buy of your booksellers, or send the publishers 
$1.75 for each. 


Mustrated leaflet on De Morgan free. 


HENRY HOLT & CO,,34W, 33d St. 
A Happy 

















Marriage 
largel ane ao 


edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyda y sources, 


€XOld Og} 


by William H, Walling, A.M., M.D., ixaparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Snould Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Shou!d Impart to His Son. 
Medica) Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Bich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Wiustrated, $2.00 
Write for “ Other People’s Opinions *’ and Table of Contents. 
Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila, Pa. 


OUT OF WORK? 


Read "‘ How to Get a Position and How to Keep It.”” 
Just Published, By S, Rouannd HALL, 12m0, cloth, socents, 
PUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 

















BUTTERFLIES, |The Lure of the City 


INSECTS AND MOTHS 


Reproduced in color. 
scientific names, Price 27 cents each, 


FUNK & W AGNAL LS COMPANY, 


NEW BOOK FOR YOUNG ME 


Two manuals giving common and Just Published. By David James Burrell,D.D. LL. ‘D. New York 


Ymo, cloth, $).00 net. By mai), $2.20. 


NEW YORK | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY; NEW YORK 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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Mental Healing 


























. THE BABYLONIAN 


TALMUD 


THE WISDOM OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


| 


Beis the Speeches, State Papers For | self-help, individual development FOURTH EDITION 
ws on | aia the Great President and spiritual power and wholeness, read Complete in 10 volumes. Cloth, Half or Full Morocco 
— the works of HENRY WOOD. They are Translated from the original text into English 
Edited and with an introduction by conservative, practical and Christian. “The 


New Thought Simplified, 80 cents net or 

88 postpaid. Ideal Suggestion, cloth $1.25 

or paper 50 cents postpaid. The New Old 
n 


Dr. MICHAEL L. RODKINSON 
Healing, net $1.20, or postpaid $1.30. At all 


(Only translation in the world.) Prospectus Free. 
bookstores, or from_the_ publishers ISHING CO. 
LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., Boston a pl Ra 9 eng oe 


MARION MILLS MILLER, Lit. D. 


16mo, cloth, gilt top - - 50 cts. net 

Limp leather, gilt top - - 75 cts. net 
“This selection is admirably well made; with 
ate pedis Gees rene that has not 


h attention. The iittle volume 
ar one henge and in binding.’"— The Sun. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY 
Publishers New York 


KIPLING, 0c. 


Each Book in a Holiday Box 


Rich crimson bindings; backs stamped in gold; 
handsome gift card with your name on with each 
book. Plain Tales from the Hills; The Light That 
Failed; Mine Own People; The Phantom Rick- 
shaw; Soldiers Three; In_ Black and White, etc., 
etc. 15 different titles. While they last, at these 
special wholesale prices: One book soc., three for 
1.25, five for $2.00. | desired, we will hold 
ooks ordered and mail to reach each person on 
Christmas day. Order at once. WIDMER CO., 
195 Hopkinson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 









































A Great Opportunity 


FOR LITERARY DIGEST READERS 
AFew Rubbed Sets at 40% Discount 


Ohe New| mperial 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


40 Voiumes 28,000 Pages 7,000 Titus. 
MADE FOR USE! the Imperial Bneyclopedia i 


its usefulness. It is the result of the closest study of the entire Encyclo- 
pedia field to ascertain what should constitute a work that would be at 


once the most useful and usable, as we)) as the most complete 
uDI- 




















Y WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


af Our graduates are filling High Salaried 
Positions. Good artists 

EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 

and upwards, in easy fascinating work, Our 

courses of Personal Home Instruction by cor- 

pond are plete, tical Jeven years’ 

i guccessful teaching. Expert instructors. Positions 


) guaranteed competent workers. Write for Handsome 


i) Art Book, Free. 
8CH F APPLIED ART (Founded 1898.) 
N42,Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. — 

































and authoritative reference library possible to make in a single p 


cation, Covering as it does completely the large field occupied b 
all other Encyclopedias, it introduces many new features not found 
in amy other. 

_ It Is the only encyclopedia issued in convenient-sized volumes. 
Ninety per cent, of the encyclopedias in the homes to-day are rarely used; 
the great weight and cumbersome size of the volumes are responsible for 
their lack of use. 

“Although possessing three other encyclopedias of great merit, THE 
IMPERIAL is referred to oftener than any other. To meitisa necessily.” 
—ReEv. JOHN MILLER, Roselle, N. J. 
ft is the only one that includes all dictionary words, with their 
definitions, pronunciations, derivations, and synonyms, a)) under a single 
alphabetical arrangement. It pronounces every title, hlstorleal, blo- 
graphical, geogranhical, ani sclentific. It is the only pre- 
nounceing encyc)opedia. 
“7 possess five others Lut it is to THE IMPERIAL that J refer oftener 
than to all the rest.” —I. T. Corton, M.D., Charleston, W. Va. 
It covers a wider range 0} topics by hundreds than does the 
largest of a)) other encyclopedias. It has had the most careful editorial 
supervision. Incomparable for information about any wo. 


wd, thing, | 
person, place, % event, 
“Meets more fully my idea of a perfect encyclopedia than any other.” | 
i 


} 


b than your memory. Easy, increases 


T income; gives ready memory forfaces, 
REMEMBER” 24ames, business, studies, conversation; 
Write to-day develops will, public speaking. 


DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 1754 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 





Campbe)) Conservatory. Music teaching and study is 
reduced to an exact science—a reason for every why. 
The Year Book contains a glossary of musical terms 


and half-tones of six of the great masters, Sent upon 
application. 
John A. Campbell, President 


12448 Royal Insurance Building, Chicago 


—FERRIS S. Fitcu, Ex.-Supt. Public Instruction, chigan. 
Up to date. Having but recently been completed, contains much 
information not found elsewhere. 
‘In all respects answers my expectations—comprehensive, accurate 
and compact.’—PRoFEssoR DAy, of Yale. 


These features belong to THE IMPERIAL @execlusivelys they dis 


tinguish it from all others; they mark it as an exceptional production. 








WOULDN’T 


A DOG| 


Help you in solving 
the Christmas problem? 












Slightly Rubbed, but otherwise Perfectly Sound 


fart ats gerry to send this magnificent New Reference Library en- 
firely at our own expense for inspection, We ask you to give 
it the most searching examination, and compare it with any similar 
work published at any price. We believe you will prefer it to 
the best of them ; that is why we propose to place it on trial in 
your home. 
The Volumes are handsomely and durably bound in 
os English cloth; also in beautiful half morocco ata 
small advance over the cloth price. The print large 
and clear. 

_NO PAYMENT REQUIRED until you have ex- 
amined the work in your home. 









HENRY G. 
ALLEN & CO. 


150 Fifth Ave, 
New York 











Not an ordinary dog, but a classy, up- 






Send me, prepadd, one 





| 





headed, pedigreed animal that you would 
be proud to give as a Christmas present, 
and that the recipient would be proud to 
own. You will find dogs, ranging from 
the Great Dane to the Toy varieties, ad- 
vertised by reliable breeders in this issue 


under the heading 


KENNEL DIRECTORY 


) 
Music teachers or pupils interested in Piano, Organ, 
Voice, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Composition, 
Orchestration and the Art of aya music will find 
a new presentation in the Year Book of the Quinn- 














40 VOLUMES 

















slightly rubbed set Imperia) 
Encyclopedia in heavy Eng- 
lish cloth binding with boot- 
case. \f savshed, ) wi)) send 
you $1 within 10days after receipt 
and $2 per month thereafter for 15 
months, title to remain with you unm 
ti) paid in fu). YP not sariafied, } wil) 
notify you within 10 days and hold sub- 
ject to your order. (If half morocco is 
wanted, change above to $2.90 per month, } 





BOOKCASE FREE! 


We havea limited number of three 
shelf, solid oak, made to hold this set. 
We propose to offer them as a pre- 


mium to prompt purchasers. A)) 
orders sent in this month wil] in- 
clude one of these handsome cases, 


ACT QUICKLY 
Henry G, Allen & Ga, 


150 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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! THE POETICAL WORKS OF | HOUR-GLASS| 
( WiLciam GLEAVER WILKINSON | a 


Professor of Poetry and Criucism in the University of Chicag 0 
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iMustrated. Bound in cloth, 40¢. 
each; hy mail, 49, 





Dainty, small 12mos, each tastefally 





seen ise caiiiliees 
sill, 





The Czar’s Cift. By Wirr1r1am Onpway Par- 
TRIDGE. A dainty tale of Russian life in which Mr, 


Partridge, himself @ sculptor of wide celebrity, gives 


“* Dr. Wilkinson is entitled to a place in the } 
the most interesting account of a sculptor in Russia | 


front rank of the worlds poets.” 
TERN RECORDER. 


“Dr. Wilkinson i isin the succession of true 
poets.”"~MAURICE THOMPSON. 

‘*‘His handling of his themes suggests 
Browning.”—-N, Y. EXAMINER. 


“Tt is in character painting that Dr. Wilk- 
inson excels, for the men and women who 
enter into his poems think and act like liv- 


ing human beings.",—IRENE SARGENT. 
INTO THESE FIVE VOL 


UMES, so daintily printed and bound, 
have been gathered the choicest poems 
from the gifted pen of Dr. Wilkin- 
son. The seal of unusual merit has 
been placed wpon them by the un- 
qualified praise of many eminent 
scholars. Each poem, epic or ode ( 
has a charm and force all its own 
while at the same time, it manifests, 


as do a)) of Dr. Wilkinson’s works the | 


hand of the master in criticism and 








who so pleased the Czar that he obtained the gift of 
freedom for his exiled brother. 


The Emancipation . of | Miss Susanna. A 


dai oe love story th most romantic mar- 








riage. 


ne Ola Darnman. A New England character 


known to man yaN oy and wir), in which 
the ** lost bride ’’ ist ite ee fora lifelong Su" 


from door todoor. By OHARLES L. GOODELL, 8,0, 


_ 
ns 


Balm in Cilead. A very touching story of 
mother’s grief over the loss of her child of tender 
years and her search for comfort, found in her hue 


Yand's Joya) Christian faith. By ‘PLORENCE Morse 


KINGSLEY. ) 
Miserere. New Edition, just issued. By MABEL 
Re WAGNALLS, ‘The romantio story of a sweet voice that ) 


Tet 


goss great audiences in operatic Paris, Berlin, ete. 
Courtship of Sweet Anne Pa A 
bik. dainty little story Incidenta) to ‘ The i Merry 
en ives of Windsor.” By ELLEN V. TaLsor 
e Sandals, An idyl of Sacred Story sian the 
Sandals oi Christ. By Rey. ZELOTES GRENELL. 


Parsifal, An intimate onl of the great operatic 
masterpiece. By H. R. HAWE 





ag ER I a ne a 


naddon. Three short stories, allegori ie 
1ensarha meh AAS By LEO TOLSTOY vere 


( j i ‘ The Transfi wrath Of M 3 
poetry,and the genial mind and tem one, Hransfiguration of Miss Philura. A 
\ perament of one whose touches of FLORENCE MORSE et. 
; pathos and homely virtues, are no The Herr Doctor, The sprightly adventnres of 
1 less striking than his orga - on American git! in capturing a titled husband. By 
all that Is mean an ase. te] grea 


has been the mora) force exerted by sNP wroUbIe Woman. A pathetic iietle stoey 


teachers have weed them in thea Bible 44 § FUNK & WAGNALLS GOMPANY, New York} 


classes to set forth forcibly the 














character of “Saul,” of “ Paul,” of 


The Five Volumes “Moses” and others. His ode on BOOKS FOR THOSE 








Se 














“Webster” won, at once, instant 
“ e it} 
Vol. I. “The Epic of Saul.” recognition. WHO SPEAK OR WRITE 
Vol. I. “The Epic of Paul.” 
' P AFewot Many Words ofPraise ||| HOW TO SPEAK IN PuBtic 
Vol. Hil. ““The Epic of Moses i ane of Study’’ booklet free with each book. t 
—_ , : P ‘ “The book (“‘ Epic of Paul’) is full of vivid y a Jus 
Exodus.” bisheshent tamselialien.” published. by Grenville , Hleiser. 12mo, cloth. 
; —Dr. Alexander Maclaren, D.D., Se es dead 
Vol. [V. “The Epic of Moses, II. The | Manchester, England. A DESK-BOOK OF ERRORS IN ENGLISH 
5 ‘ ‘ ke me “The E € Paul? kilfully id 3 Alphabetically arranged by Frank H. Vizetelly. 
W andering in the Wilderness. e Epic of Paul’ is skilfully told an 12mo, cloth. 75 cents, net; by mail, 83 cents. 
the interest in it is never allowed to flag.’’ EN 
Vol. V. “Poems”—a collection of shorter | ,— Pret. A. H. Sayce, LL.D., Oxford, SEO Deere eTOee TT TOnVmS, 
° ° ) . é nglan , 
pieces, illustrated with 38 “ { am in raptures a ‘The Epic of Paul’ eaening Gly Gas anh naels 
; ; and am trying to cool off before I write. 1 
choice cuts, mostly portraits. ite cried and prayed and been notes ance phen eo ped ooo aoe ae 
: . es egan it.’ 
Uniform in binding, three-quarter leather, | —VishopJohn H.Vincent,D.D.,LL.D, CONNECTIVES OF ENGLISH SPEECH 
red and gold ilt tops, choice paper, large ““T read ‘The Epic of Saul’ to a class of oe ene wire see seeee, Gener ot 
gold, g PS, paper, 4 P @ these parts of speech. By James C, Fernald. 


type, and fine presswork, In the volume young women who are studying literature, 
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N the entire realm of Holiday Gifts none is more royal, more enduring, more acceptable 
to those in almost every walk of life than the latest, most elegant, most authoritative 
Dictionary of the English language. It contains the most comprehensive, up-to-date, 

authoritative and convenient information on every word in the English language. It is the 
Standard -authority in institutions of learning, government departments and thousands of 
homes wherever the English language is used. It has been ordered by nearly every great 
ruler throughout the world, and it has received a greater number of special tokens of honor 
than any other literary work ever published. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, England (Prof. A. H. Sayce): HON. A. S. DRAPER, 
: “Tt is certain to supersede all other existing dictionaries of the State Commissioner of Education, Albany, terms “the Standard 
f English language.” Dictionary a great work, well worthy of universal recognition.” 






Sir A. CONAN DOYLE, London, England (‘*Sherlock Holmes”): HON. JOS. H. CHOATE, 
“We have often tried to ‘trip up’ this dictionary, but we have late Ambassador to the Court of St. James, says: “I always find the 
always failed.” Standard Dictionary very useful and reliable.” 
















Was the GRAND PRIZE (highest award) given to the Standard Dictionary at the St. Louis World’s Fair? 

Was the Standard awarded the highest prizes at the two Paris Expositions? 

Was it awarded Two Medals at the Pan-American Exposition? 

Did the President of France present a Sevres vase to its publishers? 

Did the Sultan of Turkey confer a decoration in its honor? 

Did the late Queen of England order it for the Royal Library at Windsor? 

Has King Edward VII. procured it for his private library? 

Have the Mikado of Japan, the Czar of Russia, the Emperor of Germany, the President of the United States, 
and nearly all the other great rulers of the world procured it? 

Is it authority in departments of the United States Government? 

Have over 100,000 people in New York City alone — it? 

Do the professors in all the great universities and colleges proclaim its superiority? 


























BECAUSE the Standard has the largest vocabulary, containing nearly BECAUSE it is the best guide to the correct use of words in English 
100,000 more terms than any other dictionary. speech and writing. 


BECAUSE it is a work throughout by specialists—more than were ever BECAUSE it has more Synonyms than any other dictionary. 
before engaged upon a dictionary. 







; BECAUSE it is a court of last resort on disputed spellings and . 
i BECAUSE it is the most convenient dictionary. The most common ciations. These have been passed upon by leading phttola ists and Ganeiers 
' meaning of the word is given first, then in their order the rarer, archaic, of English in the American, English, Canadian, Recta and Indian 






obsolescent and obsolete meanings. The etymology is given last. and South African universities, and the preferred are given. 
It is the only dictionary that follows this method. 

\ BECAUSE it is an infallible guide to the correct use of capital initial 

etters. 


BECAUSE the Standard is the only dictionary (beside the Oxford) bold 
enough and wise enough to use a notation based on historic and scientific 
principles. It has adopted the phonetic method. 


BECAUSE it is the only dictionary that gives Antonyms—the opposite of 
synonyms. 


BECAUSE it gives the correct pronunciation of proper names. 


BECAUSE it gives a full list of irregular plurals. Over 5000, with rules 
governing the formation of same. 


BECAUSE it excels in number and exactness of quotations. 
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Funk & WaGNna_ts Company, 44-60 E. 23d St., New York. 
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DICTIONARY HOLIDAY CLUB of 500, It is understood (1) that this remittance 
is to apply toward payment for the work. (2) that the balance of the price, $29.00 is 
to be paid by me in monthly instalments of $2.00 each. (3) that there is to be no 
charge for carriage, and that you wil! send it to such address as I desire. (4) that 
you will insert a special Presentation-Ownership Page. (5) that the book is to be 
bound in three-quarter Morocco, two volumes. (6) that, if when the book is received, 
it proves unsatisfactory, you will take it off my hands, free of expense, and refund the 
amount paid, provided I notify you of my dissatisfaction within 5 days of its receipt. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


EVILS OF OUR NAVAL BUREAUCRACY 


; tae press, the President, and the younger school of naval 

officers are practically unanimous in describing the bureau 
svstem as a veritable Old Man of the Sea astride the shoulders of 
our Wavy Department, and there is a growing conviction that 
Congress should relieve our first line of defense of this handicap. 
Among the papers demanding the reform or abolition of the bureaus 
are the Boston Hera/d, the Chicago 


Mahan (our best-known naval authority), in his new book on 
“Waval Administration and Warfare,” is that “no means is pro- 
vided for coordinating the action of the bureaus except the single 
authority of the Secretary.” As the Secretary is a civilian, and 
usually without a profound knowledge of naval affairs, in effect 
the Department has as many heads as there are chiefs of bureaus 
—that is to say, eight. Not long ago, one story has it, the cap- 
tain of a battle-ship received orders from one bureau to sail from 


the New-York navy-yard at once, 





Tribune, the New York Heradd, 
Sun, Post, and Press, the Washing- 
ton Zimes, the Philadelphia Press, 
the Indianapolis /ourna/, and the 
Milwaukee Free Press, while up to . 
the present we have searched the 
editorial columns in vain for any 
whole-hearted defense of the bureau 
system. While the country awaits 
the action of Congress in this mat- 
ter it is comforted with rumors of 
such minor reforms as the new Secre- 
tary of the Navy may be able to 
bring about in the administrative 
machinery of his department. 
President Roosevelt, in an inter- 
view reported in the current Pear- 
son's Magazine, asserts that the 
reorganization of the Navy Depart- 
ment is “absolutely necessary.” He 
wishes to do as much for the Navy 
in this respect as he has done for the 
Army. It will be remembered that 
the great reform in the Army was the 
creation of the General Staff. This 
body is composed of forty-six offi- 








but at the same time was threatened 
with court-martial by another bu- 
reau if he did so. “The impossi- 
bility of getting military counsel 
and planning from the bureau heads 
is so plain,” says the New York 
Evening Post, “that the agitation 
for anavy general staff is the result.” 

As far back as 1875 a witness be- 
fore the House Naval Committee tes- 
tified that “the bureau system was 
gradually undermining the discipline 
of the Navy Department, and must 
sooner or later be changed.” Ten 
years later President Cleveland re- 
ferred in his annual message to “the 
humiliating weakness of the present 
organization” of the Navy Depart- 
Yet 
practically unchanged. 
ministration as 


the situation remains 

“Naval ad- 
remarks one 
paper, “bears such an unusual crop 


ment. 
it -is:7 
of fat plums that strong pressure 


of public opinion will be required to 
force the politicians to relinquish 





their familiar perquisites.” 





cers, ranking from captains up, and 
its function is to devise ways of 
increasing our military efficiency. 
“The wisdom of giving the Navy 
the benefit of a similar organization has long been patent,” says 
the New York 7ribune, “and there can be little doubt that 
the requisite step will be taken before many years.” In the mean- 
time, it states, Secretary Newberry “plans materially to enlarge 
what is known as the General Board and to -roaden its functions” 
—altho it must still, until Congress decrees otherwise, remain an 
advisory body only. 


THE 


The defect of the bureau system, according to Capt. A. T. 


NEW SECRETARY OF 


Truman Handy Newberry, who many hope will prove the new 
St. George to confront the dragon of naval bureaucracy. 


Copyrighted, 1908, by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D.C. 


Millions and millions of dollars 


balaacsdsicaialil have been misspent under the bu- 
reau system, asserts Henry Reuter- 
New 
York Sux reporter, in the course of which he says: “We have 


dahl in an interview with a 
reached the astonishing conclusion that the bureau system for 
the sake of hiding its own shortcomings would sacrifice the 
welfare of the whole Navy and possibly the chance of winning in 
war.” Writing on the same subject in the December Pearson’s, 
he continues his indictment in the following words: 

“Here is briefly the make-up of the Navy Department—the 
bureau system. The Secretary of Navy is usually a politician, a 
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civilian who knows nothing of ships. The Assistant Secretary 
has in most cases no knowledge of naval affairs. The manage- 
ment of the Navy’s business is divided among eight bureaus under 
the Secretary. The heads of five of these bureaus, by courtesy 
‘Admirals,’ belong to the civil branch, and are non-combatants. 
The heads of the other three are of the line, and we find that the 
Navy, which is a military institution, has a majority of non-com- 
batants among its governors. Under the supervision of these 
bodies the entire floating material is manufactured and maintained. 
No officer in the Navy Department is specially authorized by law 
to advise the Secretary how the Navy shall prepare for war, the 
sole object for which our ships are built. Each of the bureaus 
has equal authority. They are eight little principalities, each 
conducting its own business by itself, all independent of one 
another and securely entrenched, each behind its own appropri- 
ations (granted by Congress) and each disbursing its own funds 
under the nominal direction of the Secretary. There is no coopera- 
tion unless it pleases the bureau chiefs, and the intricacy of the 
machinery is such that it becomes almost impossible to establish 
responsibility. The coercion within is powerful. Social and 
political influences may turn an officer fresh from sea duty into the 
stanchest bureaucrat. That he becomes a defender is human 
ra 

“The American business man will accept any suggestion which 
increases the output, it matters 
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$7,126. “Yet Congress voted an additional $44,500 of public 
money to be wasted on this coral reef.” Again, we read, in the 
New-Orleans navy-yard $75,000 was expended to do $1,000 worth 
of work. 

The bureaucracy which controls the Navy is red tape personi- 
fied, says the Indianapolis /ourna/, and it “must go.” There 
should be in the next Congress, thinks the Chicago Tribune, 
enough friends of the Navy “to make a clean sweep of the per. 
nicious bureau system.” 





MULTIMILLIONAIRES IN THEIR OWN 
DEFENSE 


N the course of two articles by John D. Rockefeller and Andrew 
Carnegie on entirely different subjects, in the December 
World’s Work, each gives us an illuminating justification of his 
right to his great riches. Mr. Rockefeller’s article is mainly de- 
voted to elucidating “the difficult art of giving,” and should prove 
helpful to any who experience difficulty along this line, while Mr, 
Carnegie’s article is in the main an argument for taxing great for- 
tunes heavily by death-duties. It will be seen that each of these 
topics naturally prompts the 





not who makes the recom- 
mendation—the office boy or 


reader to ask what right the 





the superintendent. The S 
Navy Department is the only oe 
organization which does not 
pursue this policy.” 


The results of the bureau 
system on land, says Mr. 
Reuterdahl, “would turn a 
commercial man’s hair gray.” 
“Were the navy-yards put ona 
sound business basis, at least 
one battle-ship could be built 
yearly with the money saved.” 
Last year at the Key West 
Naval Station, we are told, 
$94,.3:8 was expended for 





a 


m nr REVIS\ON 


multimillionaire has to his 
oe hundreds of millions in the 
. first place, and neither one of 
IW these writers flinches from 
the question. Mr. Rocke- 
feller says: 


x “Investigation will show 
I that the great fortunes which 
| have been made in this coun- 

try, and the same is probably 
| true of other lands, have come 
to men who have performed 
great and far-reaching econ- 
omic services—men who, with 
great faith in the future of 
—_ . their country, have done most 





labor, while the value of the are eee 





for the development of its 
resources. The man will be 








products turned out was only 








STANDPATTER.—“I guess it’s my move.” 
—Hagen in the Seattle Post-/ntelligencer. 


most successful who confers 
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Meyer in the New York Times. 





“ NOW KILL THE GOOSE.” 
—Davenport in the New York Evening Mail, 
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Mr. Carnegie’s argument for 


the multimillionaire runs along 
much the same line. Evidently 
these two writers, reasoning inde- 
pendently, have reached identical 
conclusions. Mr. Carnegie says 
that “ practically every thousand ” 
of the wealth of the great finan- 
cier “is at work for the develop- 
ment of the country, and earning 
interest, much of it paying la- 
bor,” while “the money-making 
man, in contrast to his heirs, who 
generally become members of the 
smart or fast set, is abstemious, 
retiring, and little of a spend- 
thrift.” He goes on to correct 
a popular impression thus: 
“Those who have not had ‘op- 
portunity to study the operation 
of wealth in the world are natu- . 
rally led astray. They see its 
possessors in their palaces sur- 
rounded with every luxury, their 
gorgeous Carriages in the park; 
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A HALL IN ONE OF E. J. BERWIND’S HOMES. 


the greatest service on the world. Commercial enterprises that 
are needed by the public will pay. Commercial enterprises that 
are not needed fail, and ought to fail.” 


Mr. Rockefeller then goes on to outline at considerable length 
his philosophy of giving, but again returns to the defense of 
wealth. He writes: 


“It may be asked: How is it consistent with the universal diffu- 
sion of these blessings that vast sums of money should be in single 
hands? The reply is, as I see it, that, while men of wealth con- 
trol great sums of money, they do not and can not use them for 
themselves. They have, indeed, the legal title to large properties, 
and they do control the invest- 


they read of their extravagant 
balls, of riotous living, and in- 
ordinate expenditure, and, worse 
than this, of gambling at cards, and upon horses—horse-racing in 
Britain is still unfortunately under the highest patronage—sights 
naturally hard to bear by those suffering for the necessaries of life. 

“The writer has no desire to minimize this sad contrast, nor to 
say one word in its defense. It is one of the saddest and most 
indefensible of all contrasts presented in life; but when we pro- 
ceed to trace the work of wealth as a whole, it is soon found that 
even these extravagances absorb but a small fraction of it. The 
millionaire’s funds are all at work; only a small sum lies in bank 
subject tocheck. Our rgilways and steamships, mills and furnaces, 
industrial structures, and much of the needed working capital to 
keep these in operation, are the result of invested wealth. The 
millionaire with two, and the new multimillionaire with twenty, 





ment of them, but that is as far 
as their own relation to them ex- 
tends or canextend. The money 
is universally diffused, in the 
sense that it is kept invested 
and it passes into the pay-en- 
velop week by week. 

“Up to the present time no 
scheme has yet presented itself 
which seems to afford a better 
method of handling capital than 
that of individual ownership. We 
might put our money into the 
Treasury of the nation and of the 
various States, but we donot find 
any promise in the national or 
State legislatures, viewed from 
the experiences of the past, that 
the funds would be expended for 
the general weal more effectively 
than under the present methods, 
nor do we find in any of the 
schemes of Socialism a promise 
that wealth would be more wisely 
administered for the general 
good. Itis the duty of men of 
means to maintain the title to 
their property and to administer 














their funds until some man, or 
body of men, shall rise up ca- 
pable of administering for the 
general good the capital of the 
couniry better than they can.” 


Photograph by Alinan & Co. 





ROOM IN PERRY BELMONT’S NEWPORT HOUSE. 
SOME “SUPERIOR SHELTERS.” 


Commodore Vanderbilt used to say that all he got was his “board and clothes,’ and Mr. Carnegie says that 
“all the millionaire can get out of life is superior food, raiment, and shelter.” 
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HAITIAN ARMY ON DRESS PARADE. 


-\s the rebel troops approached Port au Prince Nord Alexis was compelled to tie his soldiers with a rope in order to keep together the semblance of 
anarmy. The deposed president says pathetically: “ At the first hour of the rebellion, I had 6,090 troops, but they all vanished inexplicably.” 


millions sterling, keep only trifling sums lying idle. A)) else they 
put to work, much of it employing labor. They can not escape 
this unless they turn misers and keep the gold to gloat over, which 
no rich man does whom the writer knows or has heard of. On the 
contrary, the millionaire as a 
rule is both mindful and 
shrewd, more apt than those 
of smaller fortune to invest 
his capital carefully, Besides, 
he is usually a man of simple 
tastes and averse to display. 
“Wipatever impressions the 
workers may receive of the 
wealthier classes, the fact is 
indisputable that their surplus 
money, minus a smal] frac- 
tion, must augment the wage 
fund, and in some line or 
other benefit those who labor. 








Even their extravagances must 
in their course contribute to 
the business of many people 
struggling to obtain a com- 
petence, and hence to the em- 
ployment oflabor. Little can 
be spent by the rich without 
drawing upon the labor of 
others, which must be paid 
for. All that the millionaire 
can get out of life is superior 
food, raiment, and_ shelter. 
Only a small, a very small 
percentage of all his millions 
can be absolutely wasted. 
“When the Socialist, there- 
fore, speaks of all wealth 
going back to the State, he 
proclaims no great change in 
its mission. The State, sole 
owner, would use it just as the 
owners now use al] but a 
fraction of it; that is, invest 
it in some of the multiform 
From “ Leslie’s Weekly.”’ Copyrighted by Judge Co. wavs leading to the reward 














of labor. It issimply a ques- 
HAITI’S DEPOSED PRESIDENT. é a : 
‘ . tion whether State as against 
In his haste to escape to a French war- 
ship, Genera) Alexis left his baggage, 
containing over $30,000, on the wharf to 


be pillaged by the mob. 


individual control of wealth 
would prove more  produc- 


tive, which, judging from ex- 


perience of State and individual management so far as yet tested, 
may gravely be doubted. It could not make much difference to 
the workers whether the title to the wealth rested in the State or 
in individuals if the State decided, as individuals now do, to 


recompense labor according to value as determined by demand 
—the fairest standard. All would remain very much as now, one 


would sti)} get five talents, one ten, and a few would get very many 
talents, and individualism would reign.” 


OUR RESPONSIBILITY IN HAITI 


W HAT the press at first mistook for the periodical opera- 

bouffe revolution in Haiti, appears to have developed into 
a more serious matter. For the first time in six years, the govern- 
ment at Port-au-Prince has collapsed, Nord Alexis, the ninety- 
seven-year-old president, has fled on a foreign vessel, and the re- 
public now waits for the rebelling forces under General Simon to 
divide the spoils of war and determine the new political leaders. 
In an interview aboard the French battle-ship, the deposed presi- 
dent said: “The future of my country is anarchy, but rather than 
ca)) for American intervention I would have preferred to blow up 
my palace and die in the ruins.” 

The orgies attending the new revolution, however, and the con- 
tinual menace Haiti presents to the peace of the commonwealth of 
the nations has stirred the press of both Europe and America to a 
new discussion of outside intervention for the purpose of restoring 
a settled and responsible government. The London Daily Mail 
believes that it is the duty of the United States in the interest of 
civilization “to intervene and remind the negro that peoples unable 
to profit by independence or to use it rightly must submit to the 
contro) of stronger and wiser races.” With this view of the situ- 
ation the St. Louis Globe-Vemocrat agrees, We read: 


“Washington may soon be compelled to tel] Port-au-Prince that 
if she can not perform her duty as a member of the comity of 
nations we must step in and take control of affairs. The necessity, 
if it arises, will be disagreeable, but our Own peace as wel) as the 


voice of the world may compel) us to act.” 

“}f the Haitians do not set their house in order, some kind of 
»ressure from the outside will infallibly be applied,” says the New 
I ) PP , Say 


Vork Post; and the New York American regards Washington as 
the only possible source of remedy for the anarchy of Haiti, 


Many of the press, however, altho deploring the conditions in 
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the negro republic, can not understand how it 
is either desirable, or necessary, for the United 
States to include Haiti under the blanket of 
protection now thrown over her island neigh- 
bor, Santo Domingo. The Philadelphia Press 
says: 

“The United States has not even a remote 
desire to possess Haiti. It could be of no 
possible advantage to us and it would merely 
amount to the acquisition of trouble. 

“The people of the United States are not 
colonially inclined. Opportunities at home are 
so magnificent that there is no incentive to move 
into a different country. <A dollar planted in 
Haiti could never bear greater fruit than a dol- 


lar invested in the United States. Americans 
know this, and that is why they keep their 
money at home. 

“Business reasons as well as political mo- 














tives have driven European nations to send 
colonists to every remote nook on the globe. 
These adventurogs spirits have accomplished 
wonders. New lands invited development, and these furnished a 
needed outlet of overcrowded conditions in the old countries. 
They supplied the means for investing money as well as labor 
profitably. 

“But the United States does not need, and does not desire, a 
foot of foreign territory. We already have the fertile land, the 
minerals, the timber, the climate, the wealth, the facilities, and 
the people requisite for the acquisition of more property and hap- 
piness than can fall to the lot of any othercountry. What is more, 
the people realize this thoroughly, 

“There is no desire to move on. There is none to send money 
away. There is a feeling of opposition to the United States ex- 
tending its territorial boundaries. As for annexing alittle country 
\ike Haiti, that is more fruitful of revolutions than anything else, 
that is one of the last steps the people of this Republic would 
sanction,” 


The New York 77z6unxe traces the deplorable condition in the 
negro republic, in part, to the neglect and abuse of the larger 
nations, thus: 


“Other nations, America included, have not done their duty 
toward Haiti. They have supprest in a measure the trade in gin 

















WIDOWS OF VICTIMS IN THE MARIANNA MINE DISASTER. 


and gunpowder in Africa, are moving for abolition of the opium 
traffic in China, have waxed tearful over the woes of the Australian 


aborigines, and have sent handkerchiefs and decalcomanias to 
Borrioboola Gha. But Haiti, at our very doors, has been not only 


neglected but actually injured. It has been a case of ‘give a dog 


a bad name and hang him.’ Great civilized Powers have prac- 


WRECKAGE AT THE MOUTH OF THE SHAFT THROUGH WHICH THE RESCUERS ENTERED. 


tically said that Haiti was not able to govern herself well, and 
should not show herself able to do so if they could help it. The 
fall of Nord Alexis is not creditable to the people of Haiti. It is 
still more positively discreditable to their very superior neighbors 
in two continents,” 





DISASTER IN A MODEL MINE 


*CARCELY had the State inspector emerged with the verdict 


-- “all’s well” from the Marianna coal-mine in Western Penn- 


sylvania when an explosion wrecked the works and blotted out the 
lives of 138 of the 139 miners then in the shafts and galleries. The 
irony of the situation is increased by the fact that this particular 
mine was considered the model mine of America, if not of the 
world. Before it was byjlt, we are told, the chief officers of the 
company made a tour of’ Great Britain, Belgium, Germany, and 
France to study mining methods in those countries, and they claim 
to have adopted every safety device and modern feature which 
could be applied under local conditions. “As compared with the 
ordinary mine, it was more like the subway life of a great city,” 
says one account—the passages being broad, even, and well lighted 
with electricity. Yet, as the Boston 7yrauscrip/ remarks, “the 
sacrifice could not have been more complete in the worst of the 
black holes in the coal country.” 

What at present seems to many papers the most plausible theory 
of the disaster is that the miners blasted their.way into a chamber 


of natural gas. Says the Philadelphia /xguzrer : 


“The mine is situated in the natural-gas region, but as a rule 
natural gas is found in porous rock and not in chambers. | It may, 
however, easily occur that there are caverns in the bowels of the 
earth in which this gas has collected and it is possible that a blast 
mav have ignited it with the resultant effects, It. is a matter that 
will receive the closest scrutiny from Federal and State officials, 
to the end that a tragedy of the kind be forefended by every pos- 


sible means.” 


Senator Dick, of Ohio, addressing the Ameritan Mining Con- 
gress assembled in Pittsburg on the general subject of American 


mining disasters, spoke in part as follows: 


“The coal-mines of the United States are killing more than three 
times as many men per thousand employed as the coal-mines of 
France and Belgium, and two and one-half times as many as are 
killed in the coal-mines of Great Britain. Inall the coal-producing 
countries of the world the output has increased greatly in the past 
ten years, but the United States is the only country where the 
number. of men killed per each one thousand employed has also 
increased. 

“In every European country there has been a marked and steady 


decrease in casualties in coa)-mines. This decrease has not been 
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due alone to the inspection and supervision maintained by mining 
bureaus, but has been made possible because those nations have 


maintained splendidly equipped testing-stations such as the Fed- 
era) Government is installing here in Pittsburg, where exhaustive 


experiments have been carried on to test explosives and safety 


appliances.” 


Further light on the same subject is afforded by a recent bulletin 
of the United States Geological Survey, in which we read: 


“The prominence given by the press to descriptions of mine ex- 


plosions when such disasters claim a number of victims has led 
the general public to believe that of the many perils to which coal- 


mine workers are exposed the danger from explosions is the 
greatest. Statistics do not bear out thisimpression. Of the total 


number reported for the last calendar year, 947 deaths and 343 in- 
juries were caused by gas and dust explosions, 201 deaths and 416 
injuries by powder explosions and wind-shots, 1,122 deaths and 
2,141 injuries by falls of roof or coal; 855 deaths and 2,416 injuries 
were ascribed to other causes. The figures for 1907 show, how- 
ever, that explosions of gas or mixtures of gas and dust have com- 
paratively fatal results, the number killed in this way during the 
year being three times as great as the number injured; in accidents 
from other causes the number of non-fatal injuries largely exceed 
the fatal ones. In accidents from powder explosions and wind- 
shots twice as many men were injured as were killed, and the same 
ratio holds in injuries from falls of roof or coal.” 


_ THE POSTAL DEFICIT 


A. LTHO Postmaster-General Meyer’s report for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1908, records the heaviest deficit in the his- 
tory of the Post-office Department, the press show a tendency to 
dwell upon the department’s increased efficiency rather than upon 
the growing gap between its income and its expenditure. Last 
year the deficit was $7,000,000. This year it is $16,873,222. 
“Eventually,” says the Baltimore American, “there is reason to 
hope that the postal business may be brought to a self-sustaining 
basis.” In spite of the deficit the Boston Hera/d finds the show- 
ing of the department encouraging. Thethicago Daily Socialist, 
surmising that the deficit “will form a text on which to preach ser- 
mons on the ‘failure of Socialism,’ ” devotes space to an interesting 
discussion of the situation. No modern government, it says, looks 
upon the post-office as a source of revenue, or a purely business 
affair. In Great Britain the postal deficit is usually in the neigh- 
borhood of $75,000,000. To quote further: 


9 


“The post-office, like most other governmental departments to- 
day, is conducted with other than business objects. No one ex- 
pects a profit from the Army or Navy, or from the agricultural or 
census departments, yet who shall say that the service performed 
by the post-office is less essential than that performed by the de- 
partments mentioned ? 

“The more this deficit is examined, however, the more it seems 
to be due, not to GOVERNMENTAL MISMANAGEMENT, but to IN- 
TERFERENCE FOR PROFIT BY PRIVATE INTERESTS. 

“The railroads all look upon the post-office as a fat cow to be 
milked, and it has many times been pointed out that the railroads 
are paid the full cost of every mail-car used each year in its ser- 
vice, and that if the Government were given the same sort of a 
contract as the express companies enjoy, the entire ‘deficit ’ would 
disappear... .... 

“The existence of the express companies debars the post-office 
from that portion of the carrying trade which is found most profit- 
able in other countries—the parcels post. It is to-day much 
cheaper to send a package from Germany to San Francisco than 
from Chicago to Evanston, because this country has a treaty with 
Germany which compels it to perform services for the citizens of 
Berlin which the express companies will not permit it to perform 
for residents beneath the Stars and Stripes....... 

“In short, wherever private industry touches the post-office you 
will find a leak from which there flows a golden stream into private 
coffers. Close up those leaks and the ‘deficit’ will change into a 
surplus that would make possible a far greater extension of the 
services of the postal department.” 
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OREGON'S DILEMMA 


REGON’S direct-primary law has placed the legislature of 
that State between the horns of a dilemma, where its em- 
barrassment is watched with sympathetic interest by other States 
which have been experimenting in election reform along similar 
lines. Last June, when the ninety members of the Oregon legis. 
lature were elected, the primaries were utilized at the same time 
to ascertain the popular choice for United States Senator. of 
the ninety new legislators fifty-one voluntarily pledged themselves 
before election—as the reform law suggests that they should—to 
send to the Senate the man indicated by the peopie’s vote. They 
thus by a written pledge surrendered the selective option reposed 
in them by the Federal Constitution. These men began to realize 
the embarrassment of their position when the returns showed that 
an overwhelmingly Republican legislature had been chosen, while 
at the same time Governor George E, Chamberiain, a Democrat. 
had been nominated for the United States Senate by a majority 
of 15,000, 

Thus Oregon, which gave Taft a plurality of 24,000 and chose a 
legislature Republican by four to one, finds itself pledged, as the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.) puts it, to send “a Senator to 
fight Taft.” The question has now been raised, and is being tried 
out in the press, as to whether the fifty-one legislators who 
promised to ratify the popular choice, can be expected, under the 
peculiar conditions, to keep that promise. The interesting theory 
that their pledges are not to be considered binding is attributed in 
certain dispatches to Senator Fulton, of Oregon. His argument, 
according to the Baltimore Sz (Ind.), is that a Republican legis- 
lature owes a duty to the party at large to send a Republican to 
the Senate. The same paper rejoices that Senator Fulton’s ideas 
on this subject are not those of other Republican leaders in the 
State, and it quotes the following words from an interview with 
Maj. J. P. Kennedy, a prominent and zealous Republican worker ; 


“Every member of the legislature who subscribed to Statement 
No. 1 did so voluntarily, under no duress or compulsion, the peo- 
ple taking it for granted that the member was honest in his con- 
victions when they cast their ballots for and elected him. Every 
member so pledged is morally bound by that pledge. Every man 
who took the pledge knows that he is morally bound to keep it. 
Therefore, it is my opinion that all this technical quibbling now 
being indulged in will be of no effect.” 


Any legislator who seeks to repudiate such a pledge, says the 
Richmond Mews-Leader (Dem.), “would be guilty of moral per- 
jury,” and the arguments by which he would justify himself would 
only “point the way to party suicide.” 

To the Philadelphia /zguzrer (Rep.) “the situation is a puzzling 
one.” Thus: 


“The Constitution was adopted when such a thing as primaries 
were unknown or unthought of. The Constitution gives to the 
legislature of a State the full and only authority to choose Senators. 
But of late years some States have adopted a method of getting at 
the popular will by permitting the voters to record at the polls 
their wishes upon the Senatorial succession. It is not binding. 
No member of the legislature can be forced to yield his own opin- 
ions. Nevertheless, the member who should bolt the recorded 
selection of the voters of his party would be a marked man and in 
all probability would invite political destruction at the first op- 
portunity. 

“But here is a case where a Republican body is called upon to 
elect a Democrat simply because the latter made himself popular 
as Governor. It is a unique and annoying situation undoubtedly. 
There is no legal point involved. It isa matter for each individual 
member to deal with—a matter of conscience in which good faith 
and public policy are strangely mixt.” 


If the situation is anomalous, says the New York 77zdune (Rep.), 
the proper thing to do is “not to break the law, but to repeal it.” 
The same paper calls attention to the fact that not only in Oregon 
is there talk of electing as Senator some other man than the one 
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who was successful in the primaries, but also in Kansas, Missouri, 
lllinois, and North Dakota. In most cases the popularly chosen 


candidate is not of a different party from the majority in the legis- 
lature, but merely of a different faction of the same party. 


THE VIRGINIA RATE PUZZLE 


O puzzle or charade designed for amusement or mystification 
in the coming Christmas season, thinks the Richmond 
ews Leader, will prove half as bafiling as the recent decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the Virginia two-cent rate 
case. Even within the high tribunal itself we find six judges as- 
senting to the reasoning and conclusions embodied in the decision, 
two dissenting from the reasoning but accepting the conclusion, 
and one dissenting from both reasoning and conclusion. So 
various are the editorial readings of this much-discust decision 
that some hail it as a triumph for the railroads, others as a victory 
for the State Corporation Commission; some think that it reen- 
forces the position of the State courts, while others claim that it 
places these same courts under a grave indignity. Altho what it 
ostensibly decides is merely the proper mode of procedure in a 
particular instance, in its indirect bearings the case is stirring up 
much discussion. Its story is briefly as follows ; 

When the State Corporation Commission of Virginia fixt a uni- 
form passenger rate of two cents a mile, the railroads of the State 
at once obtained from a United States Circuit Court an injunction 
against the enforcement of this rate on the plea that it was confis- 
catory. The State demurred on the ground that the Commission 
was itself a court, and that its decrees therefore were ves adjudi- 
cata and could not be inquired into or interfered with by the Cir- 
cuit Court. Now the United States Supreme Court, while over- 
ruling this contention—it holds that rate-making by the Commis- 
sion is a legislative and not a judicial act—nevertheless decides 
that the case should not have gone to the Federal Circuit Court 
except by way of the State Supreme Court of Appeals. This pro- 
cedure is provided for in that clause of the Virginia Constitution 
which confers the rate-making function upon the State Corporation 
Commission. The United States Supreme Court therefore holds 
that the action of the Virginia Court of Appeals, in dealing with 
the question of the rates prescribed by the Commission, would 
also be a legislative and not a judicial action, and might conse- 
quently be inquired into by the lower Federal courts. 


In the meantime the case in hand is sent back to the Federal 


Circuit Court with directions to retain it until the question is 
passed upon by the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals. But if 
such proceedings will not lie because not brought within the six 
months prescribed by the statute of limitations, the Circuit Court 
is directed to give a decree in favor of the railroads. As the six 
months have elapsed, says the Philadelphia Ledger, the practical 
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THE RIVAL ROUTES TO THE SUPREME COURT. 


In recent rate litigation in the various States the railroads have 
shown an inclination to take the cases at once to the Federal courts, 
while the States have preferred to carry them through the State courts. 


result of this decision is “to nullify the two-cent rate while con- 
demning the procedure by which the result was reached.” . 
Virginia papers seem anything but enthusiastic over the Supreme 
Court’s decision. Can Virginians, asks the Richmond /ourzad/, 
swallow the bitter pill of witnessing an inferior Federal court en- 


joining the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia? Says Zhe 
Times-Dishatch of the same city : 


“This decision is one of vital importance and of far reaching 
possibilities. Apart from its immediate effects in the case at issue, 
and as affecting future pro- 
cedure in this State, the fol- 
owing principles laid down 
in it are memorable: 

“(i) The Virginia State 
Corporation Commission is 
a valid rate-making body, 

“(2) The Virginia State 
Corporation Commission, 
when it acts in a rate-making 
capacity, is a legislative body, 
not a judicial body. 

“(3) The Virginia Supreme 
Court, when it reviews the act 
of a rate-making body, acts 
in a legislative capacity, not 
in a judicial capacity. 

“(4) The Virginia State 
Corporation Commission and 
the Virginia Supreme Court, 
when acting in a rate-making 
capacity, are subject to in- 
junction by a Federal Circuit 
Court. 

“ The intent of these weighty 
opinions is a heavy blow for 
the State judiciary. The 
implied recognition of the 
validity of the Corporation 

















# THE DEMOCRAT WHOM A REPUBLI- 
Commission is a trifling offset cAN LEGISLATURE IS PLEDGED TO 
to the subordination of the ELECTTOTHEUNITEDSTATES SENATE. 
highest State court to an in- Governor George E. Chamberlain was 


ferior Federal court. Sucha nominated for the Senate at the Ore- 
Suclaion. teveloas tan ata one primaries, which at the same time 
: ra sie e whole gave a Republican majority to the State 
issue of therelation of the Legislature. 


two classes of courts, and 
would seem to necessitate readjustment too radical to be smoothly 
and easily accomplished.” 


The Tribune thinks that the decision points a way to those 
States which wish to have the actions of public-service commis- 
sions first passed upon by their own courts. It is “both a political 
and a judicial olive branch,” says The Evening Post, inasmuch as 
it shows that “there is no disposition either to anticipate or des- 
troy the action of State courts.” The New York Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, the great organ of railroad finance, 
throws further light upon the situation in the following sentences : 


“The two-cent rate which is the subject of legal controversy is 
now actually in force, the railroads having entered into an agree- 
ment with the Commission to give the two-cent rate a trial. Such 
an agreement was reached, not only in Virginia, but with the 
authorities of a number of other Southern States. The experi- 
ment, however, has not proved a success, as was shown by certain 
figures given in the annual report of the Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road, to which we referred in our issue of November 21. The re- 
duced rates were put into effect in the various States on April 1, 
1908, including two-cent interchangeable mileage tickets. The 
figures given demonstrate that in the case of the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad the experiment has proved acostly one. The com- 
pany had a large increase in through travel during the winter 
months to and from Southern resorts, but this came to an end with 
the month of April. As the result of this increase in travel, pas- 
senger revenues for April still showed an increase of $33,735. as 
compared with the corresponding month in 1907. But in May 
passenger receipts, as compared with 1907, fell off $49,384, in June 
$95,782, in July $92,122, in August $115,939, and in September 
$104,664. In other words in the five months following April (the 
last month of the heavy through travel) passenger revenues de- 
creased no less than $457,891, equal to 17.8 per cent. Of this, 
$164,000, we are told, is to be attributed to the holding of the 
Jamestown Exposition last year. and of the remainder an average 
of $50,000 per month is due to the lower passenger rates.” 





—— 
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ALARMING INCREASE OF DIVORCE 


UT of every twelve marriages in the United States one ends 
inthe divorcecourts. This appalling fact, which is revealed 

by the recent government divorce census, has challenged the im- 
mediate attention of the press. Editorial writers point to the 
statistics as fully confirming the general feeling that divorce in this 
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WHAT’S WRONG? 

— Macauley in the New York World. 
country is steadily and alarmingly on the increase, and they pause 
to ask themselves whither American social life is tending. The 
facts which the papers emphasize as the most startling are these: 

In the 20 years from 1867 to 1886, there were 328,716 divorces 
granted in the United States; in the 20 years ending in 1906, there 
were 945,625, or nearly three times as many as in the former 20 
years. To quote in part from the Government Census Bulletin: 


“The divorce-rate per 100,000 population increased from 29 in 
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1870 to 82 in 1905. In the former year there was 1 divorce for 
every 3,441 persons, and in the latter year 1 for every 1,218. Since 
it is only married people who can become divorced, a more sig- 
nificant divorce-rate is that which is based, not upon total popula- 
tion, but upon the total married population. The rate per 100,000 
married population was 81 in the year 1870 and 200 in the year 
1900. This comparison indicates that divorce is at present two 
and one-half times as common, compared with married population, 
as it was forty years ago. A divorce-rate of 200 per 100,000 
married population is equivalent to 2 per 1,000 married population, 
Assuming that 1,000 married people represent 500 married couples, 
it follows that in each year 4 married couples out of every 1,000 
secure a divorce. 

“This does not mean that only 4 marriages out of 1,000 are ter- 
minated by divorce. The rate, it will be noted, is an annual rate, 
continuously operative, and comes far short of measuring the 
probability of ultimate divorce. The available data indicate, 
however, that not less than 1 marriage in 12 is ultimately termi- 
nated by divorce.” 

“There 
has got to be a sort of mania for undoing marriages,” says the 
Ohio Staze Journal’. The census “must be startling even to those 
who believe that the marriage tie should be broken for lesser 
causes.,” remarks the Washington Post, and the Chicago Mews 
seriously inquires “whether this nation has gone in for experi- 


The comment of the press is almost universally caustic. 


mental marriages ?” 

The New York American asserts that no amount of optimism 
can “keep us from coming face to face with one of the primary 
issues of modern civilization.” We read further : 


“But, having said all this, it remains true that America, with all 
its divorces, is morally sounder than the countries where divorces 
are fewer. It is sounder in its domestic relations. 

“Divorce with us is not a sign of senility and social decay, but 
a distemper of our growing youth. The disorders in our domestic 
relations are of one piece with the political disorders that: have 
always gone along with the revolution from monarchy and 
democracy. 

“It is because our domestic traditions have been monarchical— 
have not given the women and children a fair chance—that the 
divorce evil has broken upon us like a devastation of domestic war. 

“When the democratic revolution now in process in the field of 
family relationships shall have completed itself, America, instead 
of having more divorces than any other country, will have fewer.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


Arter March 4, he will be T. R., President Dowager—New York Post. 

Most of the rural uplift that counts is done with pitchforks and crowbars.— 
New York Mail. 

Mr. Bryan finds himself still unable to understand ‘‘how it happened."’ The 
explanation is that it didn’t ‘‘happen.”’ The people did it deliberately and on 
purpose.—Chicago Tribune. 

In his final speech Mr. Bryan said that whatever the result, he had left his 
mark on his times. He has indeed, the times have 


WE are again assured that the Roosevelt policies are to be carried out. Is 
it too much to hope that they also will be left there?-—New York World. 


PROFESSOR STARR says the mound-builders played baseball. That may ac- 
count for some of the language in which the game is still played.—Chicage 
News. 


A pROFEssoR of the University of Chicago announces that he intends to go 
to Japan to sell curios in competition with Japanese merchants and study the 
Japanese at close range. He should not forget to pro- 





been all cluttered up with him.—Boston Transcript. 


TuE new Emperor of China is just two years old. 
So we suspect he is pretty much of a tyrant, after 
all.—- Washington Herald. 


Ir Mr. Taft should happen to ask advice. Mr. 
Roosevelt would not hang back and selfishly decline 
to give it.— Chicago News. 

‘‘We are living too rapidly,”’ says John D. Rocke- 
feller. Justice, however, hasn’t got the hurry-up 
habit.—New York American. 


Wouwu.tpn’T it be safer if Santa Claus should wear 
shorter whiskers or have them made of shredded 
asbesios? —D troit Free Press. 


It turns out that the rumors that Tom Johnson is 








vide himself with a return ticket.— New York World. 


SPEAKER CANNON will abide by the views of the 
caucus, but he will give the caucus mind treatment. 
—Chicago News. 


EMPEROR WILLIAM did not go up in the air in 
Count Zeppelin’s balloon. He chose another route. 
—Chicago News. 

Now Emperor William is in a position to agree 
with those pessimists who say that conversation is 
becoming a lost art.—Chicago News. 


UNpDER certain contingencies Mr. Bryan might 
be a candidate again. Are there contingencies under 
which he might not be?—Chicago News. 


Mr. RocKEFELLER’S contention that the oil busi- 








so poor that he may be obliged to patronize the 
street cars, is false.—Louisville Post. 


OUTSIDERS are noting that we have bestowed the 


ON THE DRAGON THRONE. 


ness is hazardous will be indorsed by some of those 
who have tried to compete with the Standard Oil 
Company.—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 


At the age when most children get tin whistles 


title of colonel upon John W. Gates. We desire to and Teddy bears for Christmas presents, one little The Outlook announces that with Roosevelt's 
say every citizen who shows symptoms of making an Chinese boy gets a fine old-gold throne. How- connection with the paper its editorial management 
investment is entitled to be called colonel in Texas. ever, it is probable that he would prefer a choo- will not change. That sweet dream will last until 


Houston Post. 


choo train.—Chicago News. 


a day or so after March 5.—New York World. 
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EUROPE’S VIEW OF THE PACIFIC PACT 


HE world’s fears have been set at rest on several important 
points by the new agreement between America and Japan, 
to judge from the comment of the foreign press. The fate of the 
Pacific as a road of commerce and the fate of China as an inde- 
pendent empire maintaining its open ports and its integrity have 
been hanging in the balance ever since the conclusion of the 
Russo-Japanese War. A new difficulty was created by the con- 
flict between Japanese immigrants and California citizens on the 
west coast of the American continent, and it was actually supposed 
by some that in case of conflict Russia would support Japan 
against the United States. These apprehensions are now hap- 
pily disposed of. In treating of this matter in a long article the 
Preussische Zeitung (Berlin) speaks as follows with regard to 
the Pacific problem: 


“In America the view was at one time entertained that a decisive 
struggle was imminent between the United States and Japan to 
decide the problem of hegemony in the Pacific. It was in the 
first instance supposed that Japan might have depended upon the 
support of Russia. From to-day there can be no more mention of 
such an idea.” 


The London Datly Post also believes that the new agreement 
“postpones indefinitely the once much-talked-of struggle for the 
mastery of the Pacific.” Reckoning it as one of the great com- 
pacts such as those between Japan and Great Britain or France 
and Russia, Zhe Daily News (London) says that “apart from 
technicalities it might just as well be called an alliance.” Itisa 
“fresh guaranty of peace in the Far East,” especially between the 
United States and Japan. These two countries will henceforth 
“repudiate the idea of rivalry in those regions,” declares the Paris 
Temps; and the Journal (Paris) thinks that the signing of the 
compact at Washington pours a flood of glory upon the closing 


days of President Roosevelt’s official term, adding : 


“France, as the friend of both nations, is, like them, deeply in- 
terested in the maintenance of the s/azws guo in the Far East, and 
is gratified by this new pledge of peace.” 


This idea that the Agreement insures the solution of the Pacific 
problem and the maintenance of peace between the nations on its 
Eastern and Western shores is emphatically dwelt upon by the 
Journal des Débats (Paris) which praises Japan’s unselfish conduct 
in the matter. Thus we read: 


“Japan has now given to Europe full proof of her disinterested- 
ness. Asia and America will feel themselves compelled to come 
to some commercial agreement with Japan, especially as the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal is destined to change, to the advantage 
of the latter, the various routes of trade.” 


The fate of China is also secured by the agreement or treaty be- 
tween Washington and Tokyo, says the London 77mes, and it 
delicately expresses a hope that henceforth justice will be done to 
those portions of the Chinese Empire which have been in the occu- 
pation of Japan, by the establishment there of a system of real 
commercial equality among the nations. This is particularly de- 
sirable, thinks the Acfion (Paris), because China, at this present 
moment, is the object of the commercial aspirations of them all, 
especially of Germany, hints the Zzserté (Paris). Germany will 
be mightily irritated, thinks this journal, by the last clause of the 
agreement, which provides for a mutual consultation, before 
taking individual action in case of any emergency which threatens 
the status quo. 

The Figaro (Paris) dwells upon the matter from a completely 
commercial standpoint, and concludes that in matters of trade 
Japan, in spite of her proximity, has no more rights in China than 
America has: 


FOREIGN COMMENT 


“The interests of Japan in China are identical with those of 
America . . . and consist very largely in guaranteeing an open 
market throughout the length and breadth of the great Middle 
Kingdom. We are now assured that the American Government 
will not establish any relations with China detrimental to the legiti- 
mate interests and aspirations of Japan, and that Japan will wel- 
come the activity of American enterprise in that country.” 


The German press, as a whole, approve the signing of the Agree- 
ment, the Morddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Berlin) agreeing 
with the Koelnische Zeitung that it at any rate secures China's 
integrity from the machinations of Russia, Japan, or England.— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST, 


TOO MANY GERMAN BALLOONS 
LANDING IN FRANCE 


HEN Kaiser William recently approached the borders of 
France and gazed from the heights of Alsace upon the 
valleys below, there was an outcry as from a chicken-yard over 
which the shadow of an eagle’s wing has passed. The recent land- 
ing in France of German war-balloons, on nothing more than 
practise or pleasure bent, has created equal commotion in the 
French press. The dates and places of these descents are given 
with full circumstantiality, and the dread of espionage has become 
so great that the French Ambassador at Berlin has been ordered 
to call the attention of the German Government to this matter. 
As most of the dirigibles carry officers, and as they come down in 
“the four corners” of France, the Petit Parisien is convinced of 
their sinister intentions. Between fifteen and twenty of such aerial 
ships have crossed the French borders between April 16 and No- 
vember 9 of the present year, and, “in reality,” declares the Paris 
journal quoted above, “their object is to land spies, and their 
visits are intolerable. The French Government, always careful 
of the national security, is justly perturbed.” A much more im- 
portant organ, the /7%garo (Paris), is not so easily frightened. In 
a long article in this paper Mr. Alphonse Berget, a savant of high 
authority, professor at the Oceanographic Institute, and author of 
many meteorological works, declares that the course of balloons 
starting from Berlin is largely controlled by fixt meteorological 
laws, under the influence of the Gulf Stream. The German aero- 
nauts naturally prefer to steer for France rather than be carried 
into the Baltic. He thinks that France has more to fear from the 
antimilitarists and other disaffected members of her army than 
from the German officers who land to the west of the Vosges. He 
speaks as follows: 


“We may rest in perfect cheerfulness with regard to these Ger- 
man aeronauts. They threaten no prying into the secrets of our 
national defense, and if, as our friends tel! us, we ‘must take 
measures to protect our country, measures the most. energetic and 
immediate,’ we think they had better be directed to the purging of 
our arsenals of such elements as the Internationalists, elements 
much more dangerous than certain balloons, which, even if they 
are a little larger than those in the museum of the Louvre, and 
bear the trade-mark ‘made in Germany,’ by no means constitute a 
‘foreign peril.’” 


Altho the German press laugh at the French as being affected 
with a new disease which they style “espionitis,” the government 
of Prince von Buelow has taken heed of the complaint of the 
French Ambassador, as we learn from the following official note 
in the Koelnische Zeitung: 


“Up to the present time German balloons, on landing in French 
territory, have been well received by the authorities as well as by 
the general French population. Fearing, however, that unpleasant 
consequences may result from such landings, the Ambassador of 
France has drawn the attention of the Government to this practise. 
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As a consequence the German military authorities have at once 
taken measures to preclude, as faras possible, the landing of Ger- 
man aerostats outside the frontiers of Germany.”—7vamnslations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


BUELOW ON GERMAN EXTRAVAGANCE 


“JT EVER has talk in a parliament been so free since the days 

i of the four Georges in England,” remarks the ewe /'reze 
Presse (Vienna) referring to the debate in the Reichstag on the 
London Daily Telegraph interview. The Kaiser’s name was 
bandied about from pillar to post. It was handled almost as freely 
on a more recent occasion when the speakers were echoed by the 
morning papers in contrasting the national extravagance of a world 
policy with the “saving up of money” by the country and people 
at large as advocated by the Imperial Chancellor. Discontented 
mutterings are being heard to the effect that Buelow is urging the 
people to economize so that the Government can levy new taxes 
for extravagant imperial expenditure; and some are urging the 
Reichstag to demand the long-wished-for constitutional guaranties 
from the Kaiser as the price for voting him the sums he asks. 
The circumstances were as follows: 

Prince von Buelow, in opening the debate on the Imperial 
‘Treasurer’s new budget, took occasion to give the German people 
a lecture on economy. ‘The States, the cities, the counties, and 
all individuals in Germany were becoming too extravagant, self- 
indulgent, and selfish. He was listened to with ironical cheers 
from the left, and cries of “Hear, Hear,” “You are right.” The 
remarks which aroused most interest and called forth most com- 
ment in the German press, which universally reported them, were 
evidently prompted by the fact that the Imperial finances have 
reached a serious crisis. As reported by Mr. Sydow the debt for 
this year amounts to 4,000,000,000 marks, about $1,000,000,000, and 
there has also been a deficit of 400,000,000 marks, or $100,000,000. 
This the Imperial Treasurer proposes to make up by imposing 
new taxes. The Socialist and Liberal papers vehemently oppose 
this new budget, and in his opening speech the Chancellor rebuked 
the people for spending on themselves what they should have 
given to the country. ‘They have been like a young spendthrift 

















AN OBJECT-LESSON, 


Joun Buriy_.— Hello, Herr Fritz. What’s the meaning of this ? 
T thought that under your Fiscal System you always made the For- 
eigner bear a)) your burdens of taxation.” 

Fritz.—* Ach so! bot somthing haf gone wrong !”’ 


—Westminstcr Gazite (London). 
lost in riotous living. Notso when German prosperity was ata 


lower ebb and they were poor. [But it is different now, he adds: 


“We have been poor so long that we have on attaining wealth 
too easily, succumbed to the temptation of living, like our neigh- 
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bors, inluxury and enjoyment. 1 wish to speak frankly. We have 
reached an epoch of self-indulgence, an exaggerated idea of our 
material power has elated us. This fact should fill with serious 
anxiety the minds of all those who have at heart the best interests 
of the people. It is the duty of all, in whatever position, to fall 
back upon economy and simplicity. ... He who earns a very 




















THE KIND OF SAUSAGE-MEAT THEY ARE TURNING MICHEL INTO. 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


little but saves a part of it is more useful to the nation than he who 
earns much and at the same time spends much.” 


It was a somewhat dull speech, according to the London 77mes 
correspondent, who tells us how the new budget was viewed by 
some members in the House. Thus we read: 


“Herr Geyer, the Socialist Deputy, delivered a vigorous attack 
upon the whole.scheme, which he described as the price of per- 
sonal government. The enormous expenditure upon ‘militarism 
on water and on land’ was due to the Emperor’s personal concep- 
tions of Weltpolit7k which excited uneasiness abroad and at home 
and imperiled the Empire. It was the pursuit of power and the 
greed of conquest which swallowed up so many millions of money. 
It was absurd to describe as ‘reform ’ what was merely a temporary 
provision for extravagant outlay, and they knew perfectly well that 
new demands, especially for the army and the colonies, were oniy 
being kept in the background until the £25,000,000 [ $125,000, 000] 
which was now asked for had been voted.” 


Some members of this party, says Zhe Times, are thought to 
be opposed to the whole scheme because the constitutional 
guaranties promised by the Kaiser on the subject of ministerial 
responsibility have not yet been given. This does not seem alto- 
gether probable, but even the official Koelnische Zettung remarks 
that Mr, Sydow is offending the Left by taxing the luxuries of the 
poor, and not those of the rich, and “all reform must be accom- 
plished by conei)iating the Left.” Of Prince von Buelow's some- 
what Pecksniffian exhortings to the people of Germany to give up 
their “cakes and ale” the Berlinex Tagchlatt (a journal which 
William II, is said to like) remarks + 


“The great moral question about which Prince von Buelow 
spoke, touches not only the German people, but also the various 
German States, and most especially does it touch the Kaiser. We 
are therefore driven to the conclusion that the chief thing necessary 
for the reform of our financial system is the establishment of the 
Constitutional Guaranties, of which we have heard so much. . . . 
This personal-policy svstem must first be abolished, before the 
condition of the Treasury can be improved. And so the counter 
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question, when half a milliard marks of new duties are proposed, 
must be, ‘What about the Constitutional Guaranties ?’” 


The Liberal Vossische Zettung (Berlin) declares that “example 
is better than precept”; what is sauce for the goose is sauce for 
the gander. Why should the people be frugal and stint themselves 
in order that the State may be extravagant ? “The Reichstag and 
Landtag are not likely to forget the Chancellor’s laudation of 


5] 


thrift and economy, but will turn his words into deeds ” when the 
vote for the budget is taken. 


“Save, Michel, save your money, 


»” 


exclaims Bebel in his lo7- 


waerts (Berlin), and for what ? To pay for new taxes! He thus 


puts his views in a nutshell : 


“And why should the German save? To what end? In order 
that the extravagant appropriations for army, navy, and coloniza- 
tions may be made without sparing or saving. We hear nothing 
of acurtailment in the ‘luxury and extravagance’ of a world policy. 
The conscientious citizens, the parliament, that are alive to their 
duty can have only one answer to this demand. Away with this 
utterly worthless and bureaucratic régime of finance, and away 
with its sham ‘finance reform.’ ”—7yrans/ations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 


SWITZERLAND AND THE UNEMPLOYED 


HE problem of helping those who have not and can not get 
work seems especially acute the world over this year. Some 
advocate the undertaking of large government works not absolutely 
necessary at the moment in order to supply occupation for idle 
hands. In Manchester they are raising a charitable fund for the 
relief of the unemployed. This is merely a revival of the sportula 
or bread-basket which the rabble of degenerate Rome were ever 
asking to be refilled at the expense of their rulers. The beggars 
of Spain and Italy were educated under the tradition of a system 
which the satirists of Domitian’s age justly stigmatized. Wise 
and frugal Switzerland seems to have hit upon a system which 
completely solves the difficulty. Those in active employment are 
induced to join what is called a Labor Insurance Institution. The 
one at Berne is a good example. 
Nineteenth Century and After (London) : 


“ Any man who lives in Bern, whether a Swiss subject or not, 














WILLIAM II.—“ I threatened no one’s safety.”’ 
GERMANY.— Excepting mine.” 


—Rive (Paris). 


A VERY DISTANT RELATIVE OF WILLIAM 


LITERARY 


Edith Sellars says of it in 7he 
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may now insure against unemployment in the municipal bureau, 
providing he is able to work and not above sixty years of age. All 
that he has to do is to apply to the bureau, either directly, or 
through his empioyer or his union, for an insurance book, and fas- 
ten into it every month an insurance stamp of the value of 70 cen- 

















WHAT THE KAISER WAS DOING ON NOVEMBER 5, AT THE HEIGHT 
OF THE CRISIS. 


times. In return for these 70 centimes a month he secures the 
right to a money-allowance for every day, up to sixty days, that 
he is out of work during the months of December, January, and 
February, provided that he has been in work for at least six 
months in the course of the year, provided also that he has not lost 
his work through laziness, disorderly conduct, or any other favlt 
of his own, and that he has not refused work offered to him on 





** CONGRATULATIONS!” 


—Fischietto (Turin), 


THE SILENT. 
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reasonable conditions. A man who is unemployed because he is 
unemployable, whether from illness or any other cause, can not 
claim an allowance; nor can one who is out on strike, or who has 
belonged to the bureau for less than eight months, or who is in 
arrears with his fees. For the first thirty days the unemployed 
allowance is a franc and a half a day each for men who are alone- 
standing, and two francs for those who -have others dependent on 
them; and for the remaining thirty days it is as much asthe direc- 
tors can afford to make it—anything from 80 centimes to a franc 
anda half. If the directors refuse to grant a man an allowance, 
or if they reduce his allowance at the end of thirty days below 
what he thinks it ought to be, he may appeal against them to the 
Court of Trade. The unemployed elect two of themselves to watch 
over their interests and see that each of them receives his due,” 


In connection with the Insurance Bureau and housed in the same 


building at Bern is a Labor Bureau, which supplies work to men 
and women applicants. Of this institution we read: 


“In 1905-6, 13,361 men and women applied to it for work, and 
it found work for 6,582 of them. ‘The next vear, 15,509 persons 
applied for work, and 8,365 of them received it. Beyond its share 
of the salaries of the three officials and of the rent of the building 
where it is housed, the labor bureau receives nothing from the 
municipality. Nor does it need anything; for, altho when acting 
for employers or employees belonging to Bern it does its work 
gratis, it charges a small fee when acting for aliens; and these 
fees cover its expenses. 

“Neither of these bureaus entails any great expense on the com- 
munity, it must be noted, and they both render it good service. 
And they will assuredly render it much better service in days to 
come thin they render it now. For that in labor bureaus and in- 
surance against unemployment lies the true solution of the unem- 
ployed problem there seems little doubt.” 


This writer gives the following statement of the source and 
amount of income (1906-7)of the Unemployment Insurance Bureau : 


SeUr NNN SS er Rs ete owe ioe wo ens wie wie > $764 
Employers’ voluntary contributions .........cceceeecucuces 208 
OEE NURS) SS SRA eS ret ak tt ey ne Ce no 15 
EO aa Ee OL Le Ee, eee RE eee 2,400 
AO MONRO 65 iis'g'n55.6 50's 00509 Se bore beoabw ble ous Leaeins 201 








PIG-KILLING TIMER. 
When the pig is killed the neighbors each have some sausages. 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
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WHY THE TWO PROVINCES WERE 
SEIZED 


HE Sphinx of Europe” is a term which has been applied to 


more than one sovereign and statesman. It is at present 
being applied, by a puzzled press, to Francis Joseph of Austria 


“<r 


who is laughed at in Paris as a senile marplot, and lampooned jn 
Berlin as a bandit. What is he doing with the Balkan States, jt js 
asked, where his subjects of many nationalities the more they hate 
each other, the more they love him? It is even suggested that he 
is acting irresponsibly at the instigation of the ambitious Crown 
Prince Francis Ferdinand. Granting that he encouraged Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria to exchange the coronet of a prince for the tiara 
of a czar, merely to cripple Turkey, still it is not easy to see his 
object in annexing two provinces which had long been under his 
own Civil and military administration, tho Turkish in name, unless 
he merely indulged the promptings of imperial rapacity. Disraeli 
said of Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, “It was virtuous, 
but it was not wise.” Is it to be said of Francis Joseph’s act that 
it was neither virtuous nor wise, in that it was an act of robbery 
which has almost set Europe by the ears ? 

A writer in the Nouvelle Revue (Paris) proceeds to prove that 
the act of the great sovereign of the House of Hapsburg was not 
only wise, but just. He has been just because he restored to 
Turkey the Sandjak of Novi-Bazar, he has acted wisely because 
he is simply taking another step toward the settlement of the Bal- 
kan problem, and the securing of peace to Europe. In short, he 
wishes to gather all the Serbs into one kingdom, and to make the 
Emperor of Austria King of a new and larger Servia as he is King 
of Hungary. He expects eventually that all the scattered Servian 
and other Slavic nationalities of the peninsula will unite them- 
Mr. J. Daugny, the writer of this dis- 
cerning article, asks, “Js the scheme of this Servian kingdom, the 
consequences of which would be so momentous, within reasonable 


selves under one Crown. 


prospect of realization?” He answers as follows: 


“It is evident that when once the annexation of Bosnia-Herze- 
govina has become recognized by the European Powers there is 
nothing to be feared from outside intervention against this interior 
transformation of the Austrian Empire. The Germans would 
have no objection, as they have often declared, to see deputies 
from Dalmatia in the Parliament of Vienna, provided their own 
economic interests were safeguarded. It is, however, otherwise 
with the Magyars. These people would maintain their objections 
until compelled by force to agree, and would continue to claim the 
privileges of which they have been so unjustly deprived by the 
creation of the dual monarchy of Austria-Hungary, an act which 
has furnished them with a pretext for a violent policy of Magyari- 
zation in which they employ every means in their power to assimi- 
late the [very] Slovaks, Rumanians, and Serbs [which Austria 
expects eventually to include in her new kingdom].” 

The Magyars, who number but 7,000,000 inhabitants out of the 
20,000,000 included in the kingdom of Hungary, wil), however, be 
compelled to see their power as a mere minority still more reduced 
by the creation of this new Servian kingdom. “They will not be 
able to withstand the imperial will.” The advantages of the new 
order of things are manifest, declares Mr. Daugny, and the Mag- 
yars can do nothing so long as Hungary remains undivided under 


one par)iament. In his own words: 


“ Nothing whatever can hinder the formation of the great kingdom 
of Servia-Croatia so long asthe integrity of Hungary is guaran- 
teed, a definite constitution is granted to Bosnia-Herzegovina, and 
the consequent relations with foreign Powers are duly arranged. 
Thus, the annexation of the two provinces was by no means a 
precipitate and unpremeditated act, and if statesmen of the future 
know how to derive the best advantages from it, there wil) be in- 
augurated in the Balkans through this imperial policy, an era of 
peace at home, and influence abroad, such as princes of the House 
of Hapsburg have not for a long time known,”—7yvans/lations 
made for Tur LirERARY D1GEsT. 
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ai SCIENCE AND INVENTION . 


GIANT STORMS IN THE SUN 


MPORTANT studies of the solar cyclonic storms known to us 
[ aS sun-spots are reported from the solar observatory of the 
Carnegie Institution on Mount Wilson, near Pasadena, Cal. New 
discoveries, made by its director, Prof, George E. Hale, with 
photographic aid, have thrown valuable light on the action taking 

















PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING SUN-SPOT ON MAY 29 AND JUNE 2, 1908. 
Note the long, dark mass of hydrogen and the marked whirling structure. 


place in a sun-spot, and have proved beyond doubt that sucha spot 
acts like a powerful magnet. Says Prof. S. A. Mitchel), of 
Columbia University, who contributes an article on the subject to 
The Scientific American (New York, November 21): 


“ By improved methods of research, by careful diligence in closely 
observing the sun, aided by a 


to Carry out researches on a grander scale than was possible even 
with the 4o-inch telescope.” 


In photographing the sun thus, by means of light from a single 
line in its spectrum, a picture is obtained of that part of the sun 
which is made up of the substance giving off light of that particu- 
lay color or wave-length. Hydrogen is responsible for several 
spectral lines, and the one generally used for visual observation is 
the C line, whichis a deep red. Until recently no sensitive plates 
responded to light of this color, but lately such have been pre- 
pared by Wallace, of the Yerkes Observatory, and were used by 
Professor Hale in his latest photographs. The taking of these 


is thus described by Professor Mitchel) : 


“On May 26, 1908, a spot reached the east limb of the sun at 
8:16 A.M. and the looked-for opportunity was at hand. On May 
23, before the spot turned the edge of the sun, evidences of activ- 
ity could be seen in the shape of prominences which were undoubt- 
edly connected with the spot group. On May 28 at 6:58 A.M., 
with the spot very close to the eastern limb, traces of a cyclone 
could be seen near the spot, matter there being in rapid whirling 
motion, and likewise was seen what proved Jater to be especially 
interesting—a flocculus of dark cool hydrogen, (The spot remained 
on the face of the sun unti) June 8.) The splendid series of pho- 
tographs taken show the cyclones continuing on a gigantic scale 
around the spot. The dark mass of hydrogen—the flocculi— 
showed changes here and there, giving evidence of great agitation 
on the sun. Suddenly on June 3 a catastrophe happened; the 
cool hydrogen gas, which had been continuously in the same Joca- 
tion since the spot came around the edge of the sun on May 26, 
was quickly set whirling and was rapidly sucked into the great 

maelstromonthesun. Professor 





little stroke of luck, photographs 
have been taken which show a 
mass of coo) hydrogen gas being 
sucked into the vortex of a sun- 
spot, the resu)t of a terrific solar 
cyclone.” 

These photographs, we are told, 
which would be impossible if as- 
tronomers had thecamera alone to 
rely upon, are made with the aid 
of the instrument called the spec- . 


troheliograph, invented by Pro- | 








Hale was lucky enough to have 
this great solar cyclone—the first 
of its kind ever seen—recorded 
on a series of nine photographs, 
al] taken within ten minutes. We 
congratujate Professor Hale on 
his energy and his great fortune. 
The speed at which this cool 
hydrogen rushed into the center 
of the spot was about sixty miles 


per second.” 


Thus a mass of hydrogen gas 
has been traced before and after 





fessor Hale himself. We read: 


SUN-SPOT ON JUNE 3 AT 4:58 P.M. AND I5 MINUTES 38 SECONDS LATER. 


The hydrogen mass is rapid)y moving toward the spot. 


“As the name signifies, the sun 
is photographed by means of its 
spectrum. <A powerful grating or prism-train at the eye end of the 
telescope spreads the sun’s light out into its spectrum. By allow- 
ing the light from one line of the spectrum, as 7 or X, to pass 
through a secondary slit, a photograph of the sun and its surround- 
ings can be taken in 7 or X light alone. . . . With the new spec- 
troheliograph it became possible to photograph not ordy the promi- 
nences but also the face of the sun, and if the secondary slit were 
set at the center of the X line at the violet end of the spectrum, a 
plate of the sun was obtained in the )ight of glowing calcium 
vapor. This photograph was decidedly different in appearance 
from that of a straight picture taken in the ordinary Way. .... +> 

“Still later investigations led Professor Hale to the conclusion 


that it was now possible to take photographs representing the con- 
dition of the sun’s atmosphere at different elevations. When we 


think that remarkably little is known of our own atmosphere at a 
height of five miles above the earth’s surface, we get a slight idea 
of the power of the astronomer in photographing the sun ninety: 
three millions of miles away, and gaining a knowledge of the con- 
dition of the sun’s atmosphere at different levels! This work was 
of far-reaching importance, and it became more and more neces- 
sary to photograph the sun daily. But at Yerkes and at all ob- 
servatories in the eastern part of our country, daily work on the 
sun is often interrupted by clouds, and the advantage of a location 
in California was recognized by the Carnegie Institution. Work 


there progressed along the same lines which had brought so much 
success at the Yerkes Observatory ; and Professor Hale planned 


it has been drawn into the solar 
furnace, and a new series of dis- 


coveries has been begun, which 
it is hoped will much increase our knowledge of solar action, 
Further dispatches from Professor Hale indicate that he has dis- 


covered, in the hight from a sun-spot, the peculiar distortion of 


spectral lines due to the influence of a magnetic field, so that we 


now have direct evidence of ihe magnetic action of solar storms, of 


= 


& MINUTES AND 6 SECONDS AFTER 











VIEW ON THE FOLLOWING 


LAST PHOTOGRAPH. MORNING. 
Hydrogen mass is being sucked Note radial lines. Whirling struc- 
into the vortex. ture has disappeared, 


Photographs ty Professor Hale, Courtesy of ‘‘ The Scientific American.”’ 


CYCLONES ON THE SUN. 
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which we have long been certain indirectly. The magnetic force 
observed is such as would be produced by electrically charged par- 
ticles whirled about in the gigantic vortex of the spoty where they 
would act like a current in the spiral coils of an electromagnet. 


STATUARY IN CONCRETE 


‘*TATUARY cast from molds has been made from the earliest 
~/ days of art, and Greek and Koman bronzes are among the 
most precious treasures bequeathed to us by antiquity. But 
bronze is a costly material and less expensive metals or alloys are 
occasionally used as a substitute, notably lead or pewter. The 
celebrated statue of King George that was pulled down at Bowl- 
ing Green, in New York City, by the Revolutionary patriots, was 
of lead, a material that served the spoilers well in the form of 
bullets. Recently, large ornamental figures have been cast in 
cement or in compounds containing or resembling it, but usually 
for temporary purposes. Perhaps the first use of concrete for per- 
manent figures of artistic value is seen in the four huge lions cast 
recently in Washington, D. C., to guard the entrances to the new 

















CONCRETE LION AT THE APPROACH OF THE CONNECTICUT- 
AVENUE BRIDGE, WASHINGTON. 


bridge over Rock Creek Gorge at Connecticut Avenue. Says 
Engineering News (New York, November 19): 


“The molding of large and intricate figures in concrete is a com- 
paratively recent process, and even now is in the hands of a few 
specialists, but the highly artistic effects that some of these gentle- 
men have been able to procure makes it apparent that there is a 
wide field for this work. ...... 

“The full-size lion rests on a pedestal (shown in the half-tone), 
is about 9 feet high, and is of solid concrete. In each lion there 
is the following reenforcement: one 34-inch pipe in each fore leg, 
one 1%-inch round rod in the curled-up tail, and %-inch round rod 
placed in a horizontal plane about the level of the mouth so as to 
reenforce the head. Each of the figures was cast in place on its 
pedestal, two plaster molds being used for the four figures. . . 
These molds consisted of about 150 pieces, varying from 9 to 24 
inches in thickness, interlocking so as to form strong backing when 
set up and, in the longer pieces, reenforced with 1-inch iron pipe 

“In the casting the mold was first set up entirely around the fig- 
ure for a height of 2 feet 6 inches, then the inside of the joints 
carefully pointed up with plaster-of-Paris, and finally the molding 
surface was covered with two coats of shellac'to prevent adhesion 
of the cement to the mold. Inside of the figures a rough form was 
placed abcut 5 inches from the face forms so that a surface coating 
could first be cast, afterward to be backed up by a central filling. 
Accordingly this surface layer was placed in 8-inch thicknesses, 
worked well in by the hands and then successively rammed ; first, 
with small iron rammers about 2 inches in diameter, so as to occupy 
about two-thirds of the original space; second, with wooden mal- 
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lets, and third, with sandbag rammers (about a quart of sand to 
a bag) until an impression could no longer be made with the 
[aaSEGs os usiis, 3 

“The mold was kept in place two days. After the removal the 
concrete lions were kept wet for three weeks and on the warmer 
days they were covered with wet bags. Upon the removal of the 
mold the work was found to be excellent. After three weeks the 
carving or tooling of the lions was begun. This carving or tooling 
consisted largely of tooth-chiseling the surface so as to remove the 
plaster-of-Paris which appeared as flour over a small portion of 
the two lions, to produce a uniform appearance, to obliterate the 
few marks, to accentuate to a slight extent the detail and to bring 
out a small amount of undercut work which could better be brought 
out this way than by molding......., 

“It took about one week to complete each lion, from the assem- 
bling of the molds to the finishing tooling. The completed figures. 
are remarkably good, only a few defects being found on the work.” 





PRIMITIVE MAN'S IDEA OF THE 
UNIVERSE 


HE early speculations about the form of the universe and the- 
position of the earth in it form a most interesting phase of 
the evolution of scientific thought. In these speculations we find 
the germs of modern astronomy, physics, and chemistry, and they 
are therefore worth serious study. A brief discussion of these 
primitive ideas is contained in an article contributed to the Revue 
Scientifique (Paris, October 31) by Jules Sageret. 
writer : 


Says this. 


“We may reconstruct, in imagination, the earth as primitive man 
conceived it, if we are able to divest our minds of all acquired 
notions. The earth is a plain of indefinite extent, on which rests. 
an immense solid dome, the sky. The sun, the moon, and the 
stars follow the surface of this dome and bury themselves in the 
ground whence they have emerged at a point opposite to that of 
their disappearance. This evidently indicates the existence of 
openings communicating with a subterranean world lighted by the 
sun during our night and by the stars in our day. 

“This imaginative restoration conforms to the beliefs of certain 
savage peoples. ... It is fortunate for the progress of science 
that this cosmology was not adopted by every one, not that it is 
absurd, but on the contrary because it is so reasonable that it 
might have sufficed humanity for a long time. . . . We might then 
have still been awaiting a Columbus. 

“Local or other reasons caused different cosmologies to be 
imagined. In general the idea of a flat earth was retained. ... 
Many peoples believed that the abode of man was surrounded with 
water. They knew of the great seas beyond which no land had 
been found, and were thus led to believe that these were the limits. 
of the world. How then explain the courses of the stars ? Doubt- 
less the stars were not like terrestrial fires; their divine nature en- 
abled them to resist the trials that would have eternally extin- 
cuished the latter. Nevertheless, thanks to the powerful impulse 
of analogy, it was often preferred to spare the sun, which is hot, 
a nightly bath in the cold ocean waves. 

“ Several methods were devised to this effect. In the Indies, at 
the Vedic and Brahmanic epoch, the sun was supposed to be a 
disk with two faces, one obscure, the other luminous; it showed 
the latter in its journey from east to west, and the former on its 
return course.” 


Or, more simply still, the writer goes on to say, the light of the 
sun was sometimes believed to extend only to a certain distance. 
The Chinese even calculated the value of the radius of the con- 
stant circle of illumination, beyond which it was always night. 
Dwellers far inland, who knew not the sea, were inclined to use 
mountains in theircosmogonies. The Hindus near the Himalayas 
thus believed the sun to circle about Merou, the golden mountain, 
whose shadow caused night. This mountain was finally located 
at the North Pole. The Chaldean cosmology was also of the 
mountain type; only the mountain in this case was finally identi- 
fied with the whole earth. On the other hand, the Egyptians be- 
lieved in an ultraterrestrial Nile, along which the Sun-god sailed 
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jn his bark. It was thus the mountain cosmologies that came 
nearer to the truth. Thales, however, the first of the Greek phi- 
josophers who really desired to get at the reality of things, built 


his system on that of the Egyptians rather than on the more 
rational plan of the Chaldeans. By his time, the Egyptian cos- 


mology had become somewhat modified, however. 


“The Egyptians, who had at first a solid sky supported by four 
mountains, did away with it, little by little. The celestial Nile 
grew until it became a sea, continuous with the terrestrial ocean, 
on which the earth floated. By analogy with the sun, the moon 
was carried by a bark along this sea, and the same was imagined 
first of the planets and finally of all the stars. Aided by the con- 
ception of Nou, the primordial water, the universe became an in- 
definite watery mass in the bosom of which rested an immense 
hemispheric air-bubble. On the lower flat part of this bubble the 
earth floated. 

“Such was the cosmology that Thales doubtless adopted, in 
great part. . . . The curiosity of the Ionian philosophers, more 
easy to demonstrate than to explain, founded a science to which 
our own is joined by a continuous bond. This curiosity, however, 
would have remained ineffective, if it had not possest, as a work- 
ing-basis, the various previous cosmologies, which could be used 
for discussion and comparison.”—7vanslation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 





GREENLAND MAPPED AT LAST 


COMPLETE map of Greenland, the world’s largest island, 

if we call Australia a continent, is published for the first 

time in the last number of Petermann’s Mitteilungen, the great 

German geographical magazine, from surveys made during two 

years past by Dr. Mylius-Erichsen, who lost his life when return- 

ing from his completed work. Says a correspondent of the New 
York Suz (November 2): 


“The trend of the northeast coast is very. different from what 
geographers had supposed. It had been marked on all previous 
maps as probably extending from about 78° north latitude in a 
general northwest direction to the Independence Bay of Peary. 
In fact, it extends for about 300 miles in a northeasterly direction 
till its most eastern point nearly touches 12° west longitude from 
‘Greenwich. 

“About forty years ago Dr. A. Petermann spread the view that 
Greenland probably extended across the pole and down the other 
side of the earth to the neighborhood of Bering Strait. With this 
idea in view he wrote the instructions for the second German 
North Polar expedition under Captain Koldewey, who was sent 
out to complete if possible the mapping of the east coast. 

“He succeeded in reaching by a sledge journey only 77° north, 
a little beyond Cape Bismarck. We now know that more than 
1,000 miles of tortuous coast-line stretches between his highest 
north and the northern shores of the island. 

“Then, in 1905, the Duke of Orleans on the steam-yacht Belgica 
pushed over 100 miles to the north of Cape Bismarck, but fog pre- 
vented him from making a satisfactory survey of the coast-line. 
Meanwhile Dr. Mylius-Erichsen formed the plan of making a 
‘complete survey of the unknown coast of Greenland from Cape 
Bismarck north till he joined his survey with that of Peary, and 
thus completed the map of the island. 

“He started on the steamer Denmark from Copenhagen on June 
25, 1906, picked up three Greenlanders anda lot of Eskimo dogs 
that had been sent to the Faroe Islands to meet him, touched at 
Iceland, pushed for fourteen days through the ice of the Green- 
land sea, and reached Koldewey Island on August’ 13. 

“On the next day he had an easy journey in the ice-free coastal 
waters to Cape Bismarck, and in the inlet behind it he found a 
suitable place for the winter quarters of his ship. The little har- 
bor was named Denmark Haven. In the late summer he sledged 
supplies northward to make provision-depots for the long journey 
of the following spring, and he also surveyed the coasts both north 
and south of his winter camp as long as daylight lasted. 

“On March 28 last year the great sledge journey was begun. 
Mylius-Erichsen, Lieutenant Hagen, and the Greenlander Bron- 
lund were to survey every mile of the coast until their explorations 
joined those of Peary at Independence Bay. Lieutenant Koch, 


the artist Bertelsen, and the Greenlander Gabrielsen were to push 
north of Peary Channel to complete the exploration of the eastern 


edge of Peary Land, which Peary had explored as far south as 
Wyckoff Island. 


“Two detachments went along for weeks to carry food for the 
survey parties, As it left the ship the expedition numbered ten 
men, ten sledges, and eighty-six dogs.” 

The lives of the explorer and of two of his companions were 
really sacrificed to his mistaken notion of the shape of the north- 
ern coast of Greenland. Instead of being practically a smooth 
curve, as he thought, it presents great peninsulas and inlets, so 
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THE COMPLETED MAP OF GREENLAND, 


that his food-supply gave out before he could find his way back to 
his base. His body, together with the notes of his survey, were 
found later by a search party. To quote further: 


“ Hagen died on November 15 and Mylius-Erichsen ten days later, 
when only a few miles from the food cache. Brénlund reached it 
in the moonlight, and when the spring search party this year found 
his body there it was evident that he had lived for several days 
after his arrival, but his strength was too far gone for recuperation. 

“With trembling hand he filled several pages in his note-book 
with a description of their wanderings and sufferings and told 
where his comrades had died. It was impossible to discover and 
bury their bodies, because the new fallen snow was very deep. 
The last honors were paid to Brénlund, and he and his comrades 
now lie on the great island whose mapping they completed. 

“It was wonderfully fortunate that the bottle containing the sur- 
vey sheets was found slung around the neck of Brénlund. Perhaps 
the great result of this exploration would never have been known if 
it were not for this fortunate circumstance. It is thought that 
Mylius-Erichsen probably did not venture to carry his diaries and 
collections over the inland ice with him, but left them in some 
safe depository at Denmark Fiord, where they may ultimately be 
recovered.” 
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A GOOD WORD FOR THE SWAMPS 


OST of the people who use the word “swamp” do not know 
what a swamp is, and the result is that much of the de- 

mand for reclamation of swamp land is entirely beside the point. 
This assertion is made by Dr. Roland Harper in Southern 
Woodlands (Athens, Ga.), a publication of the Georgia Forest 
Association. Dr. Harper’s article is editorially commended and 
his act in calling attention to the great difference between swamp 
lands that are easily drainable and those that can be drained only 
at great expense, is pronounced timely. There is, Dr. Harper 
tells us, a wide-spread idea that swamps, purely as such, are dis- 


ease-breeding. This, he says, is mere prejudice. He goes on: 


“Much of the prejudice above mentioned is doubtless based on 
a misunderstanding of the real nature and properties of swamps, 
and a failure to discriminate between the many different kinds. 
Swamps are so universally shunned or even dreaded that few peo- 
ple ever take the trouble to study and classify them. 

“Let us see first then what a swamp really is. The word is 
rather loosely defined in the dictionaries, doubtless largely because 
typical swamps are comparatively rare in the more thickly settled 
parts of the civilized world, such as Europe, the Northwestern 
United States, and the Piedmont section of the South, and are 
most abundant in the regions where writers are not numerous and 
lexicographers are entirely absent. The word ‘swamp,’ altho 
apparently of Teutonic origin, is now almost confined to 
ASNSrIGA. 666s «6% 

“The common idea of a swamp, among lexicographers and other 
people who derive their information more from reading than from 
observation, seems to be almost any piece of land saturated with 
water and covered with vegetation. ...... 

“There are many varieties of swamps, as above intimated, and 
several classifications of them have been proposed. Northern 
cecologists sometimes divide them into only two classes, drained 
and undrained ; and while this does fairly well for the few swamps 
in the glaciated region, it is entirely inadequate for coastal plain 
swamps. Professor Shaler divided his fresh-water swamps, 
mainly on physiographic grounds, into river, lake, upland, and ab- 
lation swamps.” 


No non-alluvial swamp, Dr. Harper goes on to say, can be ob- 
jected to on hygienic grounds. The Dismal Swamp, which 
belongs to this class, is said to be free from malaria. Even the 
dark water of such swamps is drinkable and credited with special 
virtues by some authorities. Now that we understand how ma- 
laria is spread by mosquitoes, even the muddy, coastal swamps, 
always reputed “malarial,” have been robbed of most of their 
terrors. Dr. Harper goes on: 


“As for the permanent economic benefits of drainage, if the 
profits were as great as its advocates would have us believe, all 
our swamps would have been obliterated before this. But the 
truth is chat it does not pay as yet except under certain favorable 
conditions. The specious estimates given by opponents of swamps 
are based on extremes and not on averages, regardless of the fact 
that the cost of draining and the value of land vary enormously in 
different localities. 

“Land values seem to depend more on density of population 
than on fertility of soil or any other factor, so that improvements 
which are profitable in the glaciated region, where there are over 
one hundred inhabitants to the square mile, may not be so for 
some time in the coastal plain, where there are usually less than 
fifty. And it happens that most of our swamps are situated in 
regions where the price of dry land is still pretty low. About one- 
fourth of the swamp areas of the United States are in Florida, 
where there are only ten inhabitants to the square mile, and if all 
the swamps of Florida were drained and cleared to-morrow they 
probably would not bring more than five dollars an acre, on an 
average.” 


Most swamps should be preserved, Dr. Harper thinks, because 
they are so well adapted to forestation, because they protect the 
sources of streams, because they are refuges for wild game and 
rare plants, and lastly for their beauty. This last reason, the 
writer thinks, may strike some people as absurd. He says: 


’ 
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“It has been stated somewhere that there is no evidence in liter. 
ature that the beauty of natural scenery, even of mountains, was 
fully appreciated anywhere up to a century or two ago. Even 
yet few people can see beauty in a swamp, and many regard them 
with aversion, but they will probably be appreciated more here- 
after than they are now. Nature undefiled is always beautiful, 
and swamps only become repulsive to the nature-lover when they 
are partly drained, or contaminated with rubbish or sewage.” 


Dr. Harper says in conclusion : 


“There is no need of hastening the disappearance of our swamps 
by a campaign based on ignorance, prejudice, short-sighted com- 
mercialism, and political expediency. There is more danger that 
they will disappear too soon than that they will interfere with health 
and progress Ly remaining. The disadvantages of swamps have 
been considerably overdrawn, while their advantages are at least 
numerous enough to warrant us in giving the matter careful con- 
sideration before pronouncing sentence upon them, and doing irrep- 
arable damage. Too much interference with nature’s equilibrium 
is often followed by unexpectedly disastrous consequences, and 
for all we know scarcity of timber and increase of floods may not 
be the worst results of the contemplated wholesale destruction of 
swamps.” 


CROSS-COUNTRY FLIGHTS 


M OST of the experiments hitherto made with aeroplanes, in- 

cluding Wilbur Wright’s record ascents, have been made 
within inclosures, or on ground specially selected for the purpose. 
Now, however, there have been two cross-country flights of several 
miles each, both made in France by Frenchmen. Wilbur Wright, 
it is reported, has condemned such flights as foolhardy, and be- 
lieves that the progress of aviation can be more quickly advanced 
in the way that he has chosen to follow. Flights boldly taken 
across country, however, over towns, woods, and hills, serve to 
impress the imagination and inspire confidence, and may lead in 
this way to aeronautical progress as surely as more careful and 
logical experimentation. Says Zhe Scientific American (New 
York, November 21): 


“After his failure to make satisfactory flights in this country 
last summer, and after losing to Wilbur Wright the prize of the 
French Aero Club for the longest flight up to October 1, Henry 
Farman has at last shown himself to be, after all, one of the world’s 
most daring aviators, while at the same time he has opened a new 
era in aeroplane flight, an era in which the flying-machine will be 
put to practical use in the transport of individuals from place to 
place. 

“ After a 25-mile flight above the camp at Chalons, France, on 
October 25, and a mile flight with a passenger the same day, Farman 
made some changes in his machine to improve its stability. 
Then, on the 30th, he again soared aloft above the camp; but this 
time, after describing one or two circles, he flew straightaway 
across country at a height of 100 feet, and did not alight until some 
20 minutes later, when he reached the outskirts of Rheims, after 
traversing a distance of 17 miles. . . . It was his intention to re- 
turn in the same manner; but owing to the late hour and the 
making of some small repairs, he took the aeroplane apart and re- 
turned it to Chalons by road. : 

“Not to be outdone by his compatriot, M. Louis Bleriot the 
next day made a 9-mile flight with his aeroplance across country 
from Toury to Artenay ; and, after making a slight repair, returned 
to the starting-point, making one stop ew route... .... 

“These two remarkable performances have put France in the 
lead as far as practical cross-country flight is concerned. They 
have shown the possibility of winning the $50,000 prize of the 
London Daily Mail for a flight in stages from London to Man- 
chester, and also the prizes totaling $10,000 for a flight across the 
English Channel. Furthermore, they have assured the holding of 
a cross-country aeroplane race next summer in France. A prize 
of $20,000 has been put up by the Aero Club of France, and it is 
proposed to run the race from Paris to Bordeaux in five stages. 

“Had it not been for his unfortunate accident, it is probable that 
Orville Wright would have made the first cross-country aeroplane 
flight at least a month before Farman, as the government require- 
ments called for a ten-mile flight of this kind in making the speed 
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test. As no such performance was required by the syndicate 
which has bought the Wright patents in France, Wilbur Wright 
has contented himself with making lengthy flights above a level 
field, in windy as well as in calin weather, and also with teaching 
several men the operation of his machine. He does not favor such 
spectacular performances as that of Farman, which, he claims, 
could not have been made save under ideal weather conditions 
and with the running of an extreme risk of accident.” 


ALCOHOL AND THE SOCIAL FABRIC 


HAT alcohol has an affinity for protoplasm, the “physical 
basis of life” itself, and that this is the reason for the widely 
varied injuries that it may inflict on the body, is asserted by Dr. 
Henry Smith Williams, in a series of articles contributed to 
McClure’s Magazine (New York). Inthe first, entitled “ Alcohol 
and the Individual,” Dr. Williams shows that the tissues of the 
brain, the nerves, the heart and blood-vessels, the stomach and 
intestinal tract, the lymphatic system, the 
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the most easily disturbed in function, of all organic tissues. It 
follows that these are the tissues that come earliest and most per- 
sistently under the influence of the alcoholic poison. A given in- 
dividual may have a highly susceptible liver or kidney or heart, 
through hereditary influences or through some peculiarity of his 
environment; but, in general, the brain—the organ of mind—is 
the organ whose tissues are most susceptible. So when the dis- 
secting-knife reveals, post mortem, a hob-nailed liver or an alco- 
holic kidney, stomach, or heart, it will almost invariably reveal 
also a shrunken and ‘watery’ alcoholic brain. And in numberless 
cases in which all the other organs have seemed to present a gran- 
ite-like resistance to the poison, the brain alone gives evidence of 
having yielded to the strain.” 


Alienists both here and in Europe, Dr. Williams says, agree 
that alcohol is a most potent cause of insanity. Statistics show 
also that it is a chief cause of crime and of pauperism. These 
disastrous effects on the community he sums up thus: 

“ At least one-third of all the recognized pauperism in the most 


highly civiiized communities of Christendom results from bodily 
and mental inefficiency due to alcoholic in- 





kidneys, and the liver, may each and all be- 
come diseased by the habitual drinking of 
even small quantities of alcohol. He notes 
also that these consequences are not confined 
to the drinker, but are passed on to his de- 
All this, 
Dr. Williams tells us, may be compared to the 
eroding effect of a flowing stream, which has 
its greatest action on the part of its banks 
that is least resistant. 


scendants of successive generations. 


So alcohol, circula- 
ting in the blood, tends to attack whatever 
organ or tissue may be weakest and most 
susceptible. Dr. Williams agrees with those 
who tend to class alcohol as a poison, and 
discards “the pernicious theory ” that it “gives 
any persistent increase of muscular power.” 
He goes on: 

“It is even questionable whether the energy 
derived from the oxidation of alcohol in the 
body can be directly used at all as a source 








dulgence. A similar correspondence of testi- 
mony shows, as we have seen, that the same 
cause is responsible for the mental overthrow 
of fully one-fourth of all the unfortunates who 
are sent to asylums for the insane; for the 
misfortunes of two-fifths of neglected or aban- 
doned children; and for the moral delinquen- 
cies of at least half of the convicts in our 
prisons and of not less than four-fifths of the 
inmates of our jails and workhouses. We 
have previously seen how alcohol adds to the 
death-roll through alliance with all manner of 
physical maladies. Did space permit, it 
might be shown how largely the same.com- 
mon enemy is responsible for suicides and 
sudden deaths by accident in many lands, for 
the universal prevalence of venereal diseases 
with all that they imply, and for a large pro- 
portion of such cases of marital infelicity as 
find record in the divorce courts. But these, 
after all, are only minor details within the 
larger scheme of human suffering already out- 
lined. The insane, the criminals of various 








of muscular energy. Such competent observ- 
ers as Schumberg and Scheffer independent- 
ly reached the conclusion that it cannot. Dr. 
Abel inclines to the same opinion. He sug- 
gests that ‘alcohol is not a food in the sense in which fats and 
carbohydrates are food; it should be defined as an easily oxidiz- 
able drug with numerous untoward effects which inevitably appear 
when a certain minimum dose is exceeded.’ He thinks that al- 
cohol should be classed ‘with the more or less dangerous stimu- 
lants and narcotics, such as hasheesh, tobacco, etc., rather than 
with truly sustaining foodstuffs.’ ” 


In its action on the brain, he goes on to say, alcohol is an in- 
hibitor and disturber of mental activity, not a promoter of it. 
This he regards as definitely proven by the experiments of the 
chief German investigators. Its effect is cumulative, so that the 
drinker of a single bottle of wine daily “is in reality never actually 
sober.” Wine causes a loss of at least ten per cent. in working- 
efficiency. It is not only itself a poison, but aids the action of 
other poisons, such as those of contagion. 

In his second article (December) Dr. Smith takes up the rela- 
tions of alcohol and the community. 
attacks the weakest point. 


Alcohol, as noted above, 
Says the writer: 


“But note now an important application. It is a fact familiar 
to every student of evolution that, generally speaking, the most 
unstable tissues of an organism are the ones most recently evolved ; 
that is to say, the most highly developed and complex tissues. 
Being interpreted, this means that the most delicate and unstable 
of all organic tissues are the complex central nerve-cells of the 
gray cortex of the brain—the cells directly associated with the ex- 
hibition of mental processes. These are the most delicately poised, 


DR. HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, 


Who says that moderate drinking causes a loss 
of at least ten per cent. in working-efficiency. 


types, and the recipients of charity make up 
the great mass of abnormal members of the 
body-politic whose unfitness receives official 
recognition. Let it be particularly borne in 
mind that the conclusions just presented as to the causal relation 
of alcohol to the production of each of these abnormal elements of 
society are as far removed as possible from mere sentimental es- 
timates or pessimistic guesses. They are inductions based on 
careful surveys of evidence. ...... 

“For every individual that dies prematurely of a disease directly 
due to alcohol, there are scores of individuals that suffer to a les- 
ser degree from maladies which are wholly or in part of the same 
origin but which are not directly fatal. 

“For every patient that suffers complete mental collapse as the 
result of alcoholism, there are scores of patients that are the vic- 
tims of epilepsies, neurasthenias, neuralgias, choreas, and palsies 
of alcoholic origin. 

“For every criminal that alcohol sends to prison, there are scores 
of persons whose moral delinquencies, induced or emphasized by 
alcohol, are not of the indictable order, yet are a source of suffer- 
ing to their friends, and a detriment to humanity. 

“For every incapable who, weakened by alcohol, acknowledges 
defeat in the life battle and openly seeks alms, there are scores of 
individuals that feel the pressure of want in greater or less degree 
because the money that might have supplied necessaries and lux- 
uries has gone for drink, yet that strive to hide their indigence. 

“But the members of all these vast companies of sufferers lie 
without the field of the statistician. They have no share in the 
estimates that have just been presented. 

“ As we view this joyless pageant, the vast majority of its mem- 
bers impelled by a power they loathe yet must obey, a realizing 
sense comes to us of the tyranny exercised over humanity, genera- 
tion after generation, by this arch enemy of progress.” 
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COOPERATION IN PLACE OF UNITY 


3 ena progress of the movement for church union is compared 

toa Marathon race where the last miles constitute the real 
difficulty. So at least the Canadian movement appears to Kev. 
W. E. Gilroy, of Brantford, who gives its present status in 7he 
Congregationalist and Christian World (Boston). The progress 
made in the movement in Canada has been so remarkable as to 
create “a wide-spread conviction of the ultimate possibility of 
organic union,” yet its ultimate success is threatened by the reluc- 
tant attitude of the Congregationalists. Consequently “some are 
turning from the advocacy of organic union to that of federation 
or cooperative action.” The Canadian Methodists, who in 1906 
numbered 1,790 ministers, and the Presbyterians, numbering 1,506, 
find no impediment to their agreement, but “the Congregational- 
ists, tho a small factor numerically, have been in some respects 
the center of difficulty, and the most important changes in the pro- 
posed basis of union have been made at their suggestion.” 


“This has been due to the great divergence between the ideals 
of independency and connectionalism, a divergence manifested not 
only as regards polity, but also as regards the nature of the 
authority assigned to doctrinal standards and the nature of sub- 
scription to them. The fact that the differences between Calvinism 
and Arminianism have never constituted an obstacle, the sub- 
committee on doctrine having presented at an early stage in the 
proceedings a statement with regard to election acceptable to both 
parties, greatly simplifies the problem of union as regards Meth- 
odists and Presbyterians. The readiness of these two bodies to 
accept a definite basis of connectionalism and formal doctrinal 
statement reduces the difficulties so far as they are concerned to sec- 
ondary questions of polity and to legal aspects of administration.” 


The Congregationalists, we are told, have difficulties, “which 
are many and intrinsic,” confronting them in their act of merging 
with the others. Thus: 


“In addition to the plea for large recognition of local autonomy 
in churches already existing, or to be ultimately organized, they 
have striven, through the course of this movement, for a simpler 
doctrinal statement and for great latitude in the matter of sub- 
scription to any credal standard. ‘The proposed doctrinal state- 
ment now consists of nineteen articles, containing in all over two 
thousand words. The plea for its simplification has not been suc- 
cessful as yet, tho some modification has been made in the nature 
of the subscription required, Concession has also been made to 
Congregationalists in assigning more power to the local church.” 


Meanwhile, in the field of cooperation for special campaigns of 
evangelism and social reform, and in the Layman’s Missionary 


Movement, the advance toward unity is having marked success. 
We read: 


“In these cooperative activities, which are at once symptoms 
and causes of unity, the Baptists, who have courteously declined 
to consider proposals for corporate union, and the Anglicans, who 
have assumed a somewhat academic attitude toward union, are 
both concerned. ‘The indications are that a movement on the basis 
of cooperation for Christian service may ultimately succeed where 
the present trichurch movement on the basis of uniformity of doc- 
trinal standard and subscription seems likely to fail. ‘The present 
movement, at any rate, has been exceedingly fruitful of results.” 


In this latter respect, then, there is similarity of purpose with 
the efforts now being made in Philadelphia, by the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ, toward organization for concerted 
work. As defined by the plan of federation, the objects of this 
Federal] Council are: 

“'To express the fellowship and catholic unity of the Christian 
Church. 

“To bring the Christian bodies of America into united service 
for Christ and the world. 

“T encourage devotional fellowship and mutual counsel con- 
cerning the spiritual life and religious activities of the churches, 

“To secure a larger combined influence for the churches of 
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Christ in all matters affecting the moral and social condition of 
the people, so as to promote the application of the law of Christ in 
every relation of human life. 

“To assist in the organization of local branches of the Federal 
Council to promote its aim in their communities.” 


Commenting upon the purpose of this assembly, the New York 
Tribune observes editorially : 


“The most hopeful feature of the meeting is that it aims not at 
unity but at federation. Despite all the well-meant talk about it, 
actual church unity is probably impossible, and if possible would 
be of doubtful desirability. ‘There are now among the principal 
denominations few if any essential differences of faith. There are 
minor differences of creed and of practise, organization, and dis- 
cipline. But these are inevitable and not altogether undesirable 
accompaniments of those differences of temperament and taste 
which are inseparable from human nature itself. That some pre- 
fer Episcopalian, some Presbyterian, and some Congregational 
government is natural, and is no more to be quarreled with or even 
deplored than that some men prefer to live in the city and some 
in the country. Federation, however, is radically different from 
unity, even tho it-be federal union. ‘The differences between the 
constitutions of Massachusetts and Oklahoma are probably as 
great as those between the laws and policy of the Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches. Yet those two States, and forty-four 
others, no two with constitutions exactly alike, are all inseparably 
joined in a federal union.” 


The 77vbune gives the following list of churches that have ap- 
proved the plan of federation and sent delegates : 


“r 


The various Baptist churches, the Christian Connection, the 
Congregational churches, Church of the Disciples, Evangelical 
Association, Evangelical German Synod, Society of Friends, 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, the Mennonites, Methodist-Epis- 
copal Church North, Methodist-Episcopal Church South, and both. 
African fellowships of Methodists ; Methodist-Protestant Church,, 
Moravian Church, the Presbyterian churches, Protestant-Episco- 
pal, Primitive Methodist, Reformed churches, Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, Seventh-Day Baptists, United Brethren, United 
Evangelical Church, United Presbyterian Church, and Welsh 
Presbyterian Church.” 


KEEPING THE SANTA-CLAUS MYTH.—The proper way to 
treat the Santa-Claus “myth” in Christian households is a puzzle 
to which Zhe Sunday-School Times (Philadelphia) offers a solu- 
tion. ‘This journal asserts its disbelief in lying—even “to -hildren 
on our Lord’s birthday.” Nor does it think “that it is well to 
cause a child to believe in something, or some one, that does not 
exist, and thereby deliberately plan for a )ater disillusionment of 
the child, anda severe shaking of the child’s confidence in the pa- 
rent or teacher who did the deceiving.” Yet it finds a way of 
avoiding these “dangerous” positions and still keeping hold of 
“the rosy-cheeked old saint who slips down the chimney of even a 
steam-heated apartment-house home.” It is this: 


“It is not right, and it is not necessary, to deceive children in 
order to Jet them enjoy the Santa-Claus myth. Let them be told 
about him exactly as they are told about fairies and hobgoblins. 
Then they_wi)) not be deceived. Children are quick to sense the 
‘make-believe,’ and they enjoy it quite as much as the real—often 
more. ‘They need not be told that Santa Claus is only imaginary 
—such literalness is wholly unnecessary, and would be as brutal 
as to te)) a Jittle gir) that her dolly is not alive. The sympathetic 
parent’s look and tone of voice are enough; the child knows the 
difference between ‘make-believe’ and real, and will enter into the 
spirit of the myth as enthusiastically as if Santa were present in 
the flesh. But the child will be saved the disappointment and 
shattering of confidence that otherwise inevitably come to some, 
at Jeast, of those who are lied to about Santa Claus. Many a 
grown-up child to-day can testify to the sorrow that was hers when 
the truth about a believed-in Santa Claus was first learned. 

“Those who would shut out Santa Claus entirely from child-life 
make the mistake of assuming that we must choose between Santa. 
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Claus and Christ. No such choice is necessary. If it were, then 
Santa Claus would have to go. But the most joyous homes are 
those in which Christmas is honored as the birthday of the Christ- 
child, and Santa Claus is welcomed as a holiday myth.” 


CREEDS OF THE PRESIDENTS 


~OME one has been stirred by the recent controversy over Mr. 
J Taft’s religious belief to tabulate the Presidents according 
to their religious or church affiliations. ‘The St. Louis CAr7stian 
Advocate prints the list, and from it may be seen, as that journal 
observes, that the creeds of the Presidents “have been almost as 
varied as their politics and personalitics.” We read: 

“Washington was an Episcopalian, and one of his biographers 
says he was a communicant, while another declares that altho he 
was a regular attendant on the services of that church, he was no 
more than an adherent and sympathizer. John Adams was a Uni- 
tarian, having been brought up in that faith and adhering to it all 
his life. Thomas Jefferson was repeatedly charged with being a 
free-thinker, some even said an atheist of the French school, but 
after his death his friends and family asserted that he was a be- 
liever in God and divine revelation, the immortality of the soul, 
and a future life, their statements being sustained by certain letters 
and documents found among his papers. Madison and Monroe 
were both members of the Episcopal Church, remaining in that 
connection all their lives. John Quincy Adams was a Unitarian 
and for most of his life was connected with the same congregation 
which bore on its rolls the name of his father. For the greater 
part of his life, General Jackson had no religious affiliation what- 
ever, but in the evening of his days, and mainly through the influ- 
ence of Mrs. Jackson, he attended the Presbyterian Church, and 
after her death became in fact as well as form a member. On his 
estate he built a Presbyterian church and spent much money in 
contributing to its support. 

“Martin Van Buren was not a member of any church, but was a 
regular attendant on the services of the Dutch Reformed Church 
near his home in Kinderhook, N.Y. William Henry Harrison 
was a communicant and for a time a vestryman in the Episcopal 
Church. Fora long time after his death his pew in Christ Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, bore the silver plate indicating its ownership. 
In his inaugural address, he made what he called ‘a confession of 
faith,’ testifying to his religious belief. T'yler, like Harrison, was 
an Episcopalian, and personally a very devout man. Polk was 
not a member of any religious denomina’‘~*n, tho in deference to 
Mrs. Polk, he generally attended the services of the Presbyterian 
Church. During his last illness he was baptized by a Methodist 
clergyman, a friend and neighbor, and formally received as a 
member of the Methodist Church. President Taylor was a regu- 
lar attendant on the services of the Episcopal Church, and altho 
the testimony is somewhat conflicting, it seems probable that he 
wasamember. Millard Fillmore was a Unitarian, born and raised 
in a family belonging to that denomination. President Pierce was 
a Trinitarian Congregationalist, and his religion is described as 
‘more of the head than of the heart.’ Buchanan was a very ac- 
ceptable member of the Presbyterian Church. 

“President Lincoln, altho described by his biographers as a man 
of deep religious convictions, was not a member of any denomina- 
tion, altho he often attended the Presbyterian Church. Andrew 
Johnson was not a church-member, altho during his residence in 
Tennessee he generally attended the Methodist Church. Genera) 
Grant never connected himself with any church; tho when he at- 
tended services at all, it was generally those of the Methodists. Jt 
is said that shortly before his death he becamea member. Hayes 
was for many years a member of the Methodist Church. Garfeld 
was the only President who ever officiated as a preacher and pastor. 
After leaving the pulpit for the platform he remained a mem)er 
of the Disciples of Christ. President Arthur was prominently 
connected with one of the leading Episcopal churches of New 
York City. President Cleveiand was a regular attendant and, in 
his later years, it is said, a member, of the Presbyterian Church. 
President Harrison was a Presbyterian and for many years an elder 
of a church in Indianapolis. President McKinley was a Meth- 
odist. President Roosevelt is a member of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. President-elect Taft is a Unitarian.” 
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“THE SAINT OF SECOND AVENUE” 


' YNFINED to one room and a bedridden invalid for fifty-four 

years, Mrs. Bella Cooke was the dispenser of thousands ir 
charity. Her life ended on November 15 in the eighty-seventl» 
year of her age, and her story as told in 7he Christian Herald 
When 


two years old she was dropt by her nurse, and the injury then re- 


(New York, December 2) is one of extraordinary interest. 
ceived was the seed of a life-long illness. She was not confined 
to her bed until her thirty-fifth year, and then she was a widow 
with several children. Tho her disease, baffling the skill of the 
New-York physicians, brought her almost 
constant pain, yet she lived a life of active benevolence, and won 


most distinguished 

















SICK-ROOM OF THE LATE BELLA COOKE, 


From this room in an old house in Second Avenue, to which she was 
confined for fifty-four years, she dispensed thousands in charity. 


the name of the “Saint of Second Avenue” among the people of 
the section where her home was. 


tian Herald: 


Says the writer in 7he Chris- 


“In her early life, she was employed by Anson G. Phelps asa 
sible-reader. After she became an invalid Mr. Phelps contributed 
largely to her support, as well as toward the gifts which Mrs, 
Cooke annually distributed to the poor of her neighborhood. The 
William-E.-Dodge family, especially Miss Grace H. Dodge, also 
took a great interest in caring for Mrs. Cooke and making her the 
dispenser of their benevolence, as did the Vanderbilts, Mrs. 
Cortlandt de P. Field, Mrs. Henry Clews, Mrs. John Crosby 
Brown, Mrs. Charles Stickney, Lady Henry Somerset, and many 
others. ‘This vast work of benevolence which the wealthy allowed 
Mrs. Cooke to perform, delightfully occupied her lonely hours, 
lessened her thought of pain, and gave exercise and opportunity 
to her generous nature. 

“Think of a woman never taken from her bed for fifty-four years, 
carefully investigating-each individual case of poverty who received 
aid from her hands, and never allowing one to go from her bedside 
without a word of warning or encouragement, prompted by love 
for Christ and his children! 

“Among those who prayed with Mrs. Cooke at her bedside for 
healing, was the sainted Dy. Cullis, of Boston. Mrs, Cooke be- 
lieved in healing by faith in Jesus, but, in her case, she enjoyed 
the wi)) of God in the answer given to Paul, ‘My grace is sufficient 
for thee.’ She believed from that moment that the mission of her 
life was in the sick-room, rather than in health, 

“Among the many lovely traits of Bella Cooke’s character, the 
one that shone brightest was her deep solicitude for the welfare of 
others. She forgot her own needs in her absorbing devotion to 
her church, her Joved ones, to the poor and lost ones, and to her 
God. 

“She seemed surrounded by an atmosphere of spiritual gen- 
tleness, tenderness, and benevolence, wafted from Paradise, and 
breathed forth from her meek and quiet spirit, giving spiritual 
strength to all attracted to her side. Words are insufficient to pic- 
ture the gentle manner, the affable bearing, the chaste nature, and 
the enduring unmurmuring submission to the divine wi)), under 
al) the trying emergencies of her almost lifelong illness. fer soul 
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is a gem of rare beauty for the Master's crown, a brilliant un- 
dimmed, even to mortals, while earth and time endure.” 


The story of her life has been told in two volumes from her pen 
called “ Rifted Clouds.” One who reads them, says Kate Upson 
Clark, in an earlier article in Zhe Christian Herald, can not fail 


to be strongly reminded of those two great books, the-“ Imitation 
of Christ” and “ The Saints’ Rest.” 





JEWISH OBJECTION TO INTERMARRIAGE 


] T seems a puzzle to many observers that Mr. Zangwi)) should 
advocate Zionism, which would keep the Jews a separate and 
peculiar people, and at the same time advocate intermarriage with 
Christians, which would tend to break down the separation. His 
explanation is that he would prefer to keep his race separate and 
intact, but that if they w2/? mingle with the other peoples, it is 
best that they should amalgamate, Mr, Zangwill married, in 1903, 
the daughter of Prof. W. E. Ayrton, the British electrica) engineer, 
inventor, and president of scientific societies. A heated discus- 
sion of his views is just now raging through the columns of our 
ebrew weeklies. The main objection urged against his doctrine 
is not that intermarriage would destroy race purity, but that it im- 
perils the purity of religion and of the home. In this respect, the 
Jew is but in line with all religions, points out a writer in Zhe 
American Hebrew (New York). “Wide experience has shown 
that much unhappiness and absence of true family unity is due to 
intermarriage of this sort.” ‘The objection is stronger, this paper 
urges, “with creeds like Roman Catholicism, or Judaism, where 
so much depends upon tradition and early association in producing 
specitic religious feelings.” Besides this editorial expression, the 
Rey. Dr. S. Schulman writes in the same journal : 


“The prohibition against intermarriage has only and exclusively 
a religious motive. This can not be too strongly emphasized or 
made too clear. JI am not interested in the purity of the Jewish 
race, [recognize for myself no other nationality than that of the 
American people. I do believe, however, in my right to perpetu- 
ate the life andintegrity of myreligion. There is much loose talk 
about the desirability of perpetuating the Jewish race. Much of 
this loose talk and the natural antipathy to the Jew which it must 
engender has been recently encouraged and increased by the Zion- 
ism and nationalism which has taken hold of many race Jews who 
have no religious convictionatall....... 

“We feel that two considerations compel our insistence upon the 
conversion to our faith of those who wish to enter upon marriage 
with sons and daughters of Israel. We must maintain the unity 
of the home, which is the unit of the social organism, and we must 
protect the integrity of Judaism as a religion of a very small 
minority as compared with the population of the world. We hold 
that we can not worship the God of Israel with divided homes. 
We feel that the proper moral and religious education of children 
necessitates spiritual unity of the household. If two parties, Jew 
and Christian, who ask a rabbi to solemnize their marriage, are 
indifferent to religion altogether it is better for them to go to the 
civil magistrate and be married. If, on the other hand, they have 
religious convictions, they are laying up a great deal of heartache 
for themselves for the future. When they are confronted with the 
problem of rearing their offspring, they will find that their religious 
beliefs were deeper seated in their hearts than they imagined in 
the heyday of their courting. A religiously divided home has 
sown the seed of unhappiness, Judaism, therefore, refuses to 
consecrate a step toward domestic disunion.” 


Practically this position is taken by the Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch, 
writing in 7%e Reform Advocate (Chicago), tho his teachings are 
apparently misunderstood by many of his coreligionists of the 


orthodox party, who accuse him of latitudinarianism as wide as 
Mr. Zangwill’s. He writes: 


“Dissonance in the fundamental apprehensions of life’s values 
is fatal to conjugal concordance of souls. The glamour of passion 
may for a time blind eves to the lack of profound harmony, But 
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when life tests men in the school of adversity and in the discipline 
of good fortune where such concordance is not both strong ang al}. 
pervading, souls will drift apart and that often in bitterness. This 
concordance of views, of outlook and uplook is the gift that true 
unity in religious construction of life’s sanctities never fails to 
bestow. Those reared under identical religious influences there- 
fore start the journey through life much better equipped +o meet 
its vicissitudes of joy and sorrow than do others that set out upon 
their path hand in hand indeed, but reading the signs along the 
road in divergent and perhaps conflicting alphabets. 

“ And Jet us not make light of the teachings of modern psychology. 
We are moved much more by feeling than by thought. And feel- 
ing wells out from the great reservoirs of the subconscious. Logic, 
analysis, mentality have much less to do with the trend of conduct 
than have those vague, half understood impulses that assert 
dominion over us we know scarcely how or why and most strongly 
in the hours when we must go into the valley of decision. This sub- 
conscious factor and force is the precipitate of experiences that 
have not been ours individually. Jt is the slow accretion of the 
ages. Let Mr. Zangwill in his play invoke the God of the sons; in 
the subconscious the God of the fathers speaks to us. This sub- 
conscious element, the result of the tears and smiles of uncounted 
Jewish lives, is that which virtwally unifies all Jews. From the 
depths of this subconscious Jewishness, especially in days of trial, 
rise Currents which shape in similar grooves the intentions of all 
Jews. Even suchas have severed all connections with synagog or 
Jewish institution, as have ceased to lisp the Sh’ma Yisrael for 


never so many rounding years, feel at times the strange power and 
are under its spell,” 


SOUL-WEIGHT—The secretary of the Dublin Society for Psy- 
chical Research, Fournier d’Abbé, propounds the theory that the 
soul is composed of “psvcohmeres,” or soul particles, and that it 
has weight; that means may be devised by which it can be seen, 
that the soul-body is engaged in cultivating the higher virtues of 
justice, kindness, and sympathy, and that the souls of those who 
have died in the last 30,000 years inhabit the atmosphere. He also 
expresses the opinion, says the New York 72mes, “that there 


might be a further transformation of souls, so that, united in a 
cosmic whole, they would occupy the interplanetary space.” Dr. 
Hyslop, when asked his opinion of this view, thought the Dublin 
psychic had “ proceeded on speculation and imagination which are 


absolutely unverifiable.” On the question of the ponderability of 
the sou) Dr. Hyslop says: 


“¥ do not know whether the soul has weight or not, and it does 
not make any difference to me in my experiments and investiga- 
tions. Jf the soul is composed of matter, that is, of a substance 
which we now recognize as matter, it must have the quality of 
gravitation. But it may be composed of a substance not now 
recognized as matter, but which many years hence may be included 
in the category of matter when our scientific knowledge shal) have 
been developed much more extensively than at present,” 


The experiment of Dr. Duncan MacDougall to ascertain the 
weight of a soul is thus given: 


“My first subject was a man dying of tuberculosis, It seemed 
to me best to select a patient dying with a disease that produces 
great exhaustion, the death occurring with little or no muscular 
movement, because in such a case the beam could be kept more 
perfectly at balance, and any loss occurring readily noted. 

“The patient was under observation for three hours and forty 
minutes before death, lying on a bed arranged on a light frame- 
work built upon very delicately balanced platform beam scales. 
The patient’s comfort was looked after in every way, altho he was 
practically moribund when placed upon the bed. He lost weight 
slowly at the rate of one ounce per hour, due to evaporation of 
moisture in respiration and evaporation of sweat. 

“During all three hours and forty minutes I kept the beam end 
slightly above balance near ihe upper limiting bar in order to make 
the test more decisive if it should come. 

“At the end of three hours and forty minutes he expired, and 
suddenly, coincident with death, the beam end dropt with an audi- 
ble stroke, hitting against the lower limiting bar and remaining 


there with no rebound. ‘The loss was ascertained to be three 
fourths of an ounce,” 
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A DRAMA OF “THE LIE THAT KILLS” 


R. KENNEDY, whose theme was love in his immensely 
N successful drama “ The Servant in the House,” turns to the 
opposite quality and presents hate as the motive of his second. 
This one is called “ The Winterfeast ” and is a tale of the eleventh 
century, laid in Iceland. It was produced at the Savoy Theater, 
New York, November 30. The heroine, er@sa, sums up the 
theme in these words : 


“Wo for hate and bitterness, and the cruel hunger for men’s red 


blood! Wo for darkness of the soul and the clouded counse)s of 
long-hidden lies! Wo for love, that story of sorrow! Wo for the 


mighty harvest, the harvest of death that hath swept pitiless 0’er 
all the world!” 

The catastrophe, as the New York vexing Post's critic goes 
on to explain, “is the desolation, despair, and death which are the 
fruits of ancient hatred and of gross treachery, committed twenty 
years before the opening of the play.” From the Jong accounts 
that the various papers print of this production it would appear 
that both Mr. Kennedy's motifs have been appropriated by the 
critical fraternity, and this play will stand as one of the best loved 
and best hated that this season has brought forward. Everywhere 
there is genera) complaint of the length and slow movement of the 
play. Mr. Winter in 7%e 7resune goes so far as to say that “Mr. 
Kennedy’s tragedy possesses nO more movement than would be 
visible in a hearse stalled in a snow-storm, and almost every inci 
dent in it is impossible.” The writer in 72e SVENING Post de- 
clares the play “a work of marked literary excellence and powerful 
dramatic imagination,” tho he admits that “it has the defects of its 
qualities, being somewhat over-tragic and over-elaborated.”  7%e 
Lites § Critic recognizes “the present state of restlessness which 
characterizes theater audiences” as holding a menace for the play’s 
success. The writers in the evening journals nearly all seize the 
opportunity for wit. Mr. McKay in The Alail describes the peo- 
ple of the play as proceeding “about the stage as tho the world 


would never come to an end,” and finds they engender in him 


vearnings “fora fleetmg glimpse of a telephone, an automobile, | 


an aeroplane, or some other sign of quick action.” The writer in 
he Times describes “ The Winterfeast” as “a tale told in an ingle, 
a series of beautiful pictures, suggestive ef old tapestries unrolled 
and held to view in the red glow of the firelight.” This difference 


between Mr. Kennedy's play and many others is pointed out; 


“The struggle is not wholly material. From the outset, Fate, 
as inexorable as that in the Greek drama, from which Mr. Kennedy 
appears always to have his primary inspiration, plays its part, 
while the characters are impelled to the bitter end in a surround- 
ing atmosphere of superstitious dread. The action develops 
steadily, cumulatively, with many moments of tender grace or inter- 
ruptions of grim, portentous meaning. And the characters are 
evolved naturally and moved naturally toward death, which is the 
end of all but two. It is an impressive tale, magnificently told, 
in the manner of the old sagas, and with much the effects, one 
imagines, with which some ancient Skald might have held his lis- 
teners spellbound as he recited deeds of love and bravery. Into 
the theme, too, is woven a suggestion of the superstitious dread 
with which the old Icelander looked upon the new faith, for the 
time of action, 1020 A.D., is just twenty years after Christianity 
came to dispute the reign of Thor and Balder.” 


The story of the play is as follows: 


“ Thorkel, the old Viking, had been a Skald, a poet and singer 
of his people, and, like his sen Vaéérand, had been more at ease 
in verse than fight, tho his foster brother, Byor», was a mighty 
man with the sword. It was to the latter that the heart of the 
beautiful Herdisa turned, for that is the way with woman, to love 
that which is strong, tho she herself is weak. So “ferdsa, un- 
asked, has told Byorn of her love and placed her bracelet upon 
his arm as a testament of her affection. Then 7#orfe/ and his 
two sons had sailed for Vineland, the new country, the father re- 
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turning with J a/byand \ater to tell A/erdisa that Bjorn had scorned 
her love and sent back a taunting message. 

“When the play opens, some twenty years after this is supposed 
to have happened, ferdisa is the wife of lLalbrand. and it is 
through the malevolent utterances of l’7eég; a turncoat priest, that 
the old story is revived... He comes to the Viking and his son, 
both of whom have now forsaken song for the sterner arts of war, 
and sues for peace, promising to keep secret the fact that Byorv is 
still alive, and that the message was a lie. 

“It is the night of the Winterfeast, a night on which a peal of 
thunder is an omen of dreadfu) signifeance, and on which, too, 
flerdisa’s beautiful young daughter, Swanfz/a, will dream of the 
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GLADYS WYNNE AND EDITH WYNNE MATTHISON, 
The former as Swanhifd and the latter as Aerdisa in Charles 
Rann Kennedy's new play * The Winterleast." 


lover who may come, and for whom she has been longing. There 
is an impressive scene, in which the mother, unconscious of whom 
she may be welcoming, sets ready the guest-chair and awaits the 
visitor whose trumpet-blast has heralded an approach. 

“ Byorn enters and is coldly received, but he refuses to regard 
himself as an unwelcome guest, and ultimately, in a powerful 
scene, he learns of the trick practised upon him and the woman 
that he loves. He had been married in the far-off country of the 
redman, but he tells Herd/sa_ that she alone has had his heart 
through all the years. Then she sends him forth to do vengeance. 

“Through a skilfully contrived arrangement the spectator is left 
in uncertainty as to which of the two men has been killed in com- 
bat, Herdisa being led to believe that it is her husband who has 
been slain, 1n the reversal of feeling that follows the news of his 
death brought by a thrall, her heart goes out to Valbrand. 

“In the meantime Bern's son has happened in and is welcomed 
by Swaxhild, who regards him as her longed-for lover. 

“An exquisite scene between the two is followed by the entrance 
of Herdisa, who calls upon her daughter’s plighted lord to avenge 
the death of Va/érand. .The boy swears on the hilt of a sword, a 
moment later discovering that it is his father’s, and that it is he 
whom he has promised to kill. Unwilling now to keep the com- 
pact, he withdraws, and falls on his own sword, and the death of 
//erdisa and her daughter follows soon after; now it develops that 
Bjorn was the one who fell in the duel between the brothers, and, 


overwhelmed by the series of catastrophes that have befallen the 
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house, he [Valbrand], too, is added to the list of victims. Only 
the aged Viking and his old enemy, the priest, are left to bemoan 
the bitter tragedy of fate. 

“It would be difficult to describe briefly the beauty of movement 
and arrangement with which the story is developed in the action, 
the grace with which the lighter passages are handled, or the ex- 
cellent effects of chiaroscuro with which emphasis is occasionally 
gained in more somber comments. And tho the acting is not 
always of the heroic breadth which a play of this kind demands, 
it is generally in excellent good taste, and in several notable in- 
stances of great supplementing beauty.” 


PENNSYLVANIA’S PRODUCTS IN MURAL 
ART 


ROBABLY no State in the Union has had the material basis 

of her wealth so transmuted by art as has Pennsylvania. 

Not long ago we recorded the glorification of Pittsburg in the pic- 
tures by Mr. John W. Alexander which decorate the Carnegie In- 
stitute. They depicted the wonders of steel. Now in the mural 
decorations of the Capitol at Harrisburg, done by Mr. Edwin A 
Abbey, not only steel, but o!] and coal, have their apotheosis. Of 
the four lunettes lately placed in their positions (treated in an ap- 
preciative article by Mr. Royal Cortissoz in the Christmas Scrzd- 
wer’s) one, symbolizes “Religious Liberty.” “The 
natural forces treated in the remaining lunettes,” he observes, “are 
those which in this country, and most emphatically in Pennsy]- 
vania, have enlisted the taming energies of a whole people.” 


indeed, 


Moreover in choosing themes of a certain impersonal significance, 
me read, Abbey has “secured the grandeur indispensable to monu- 
smental art” and, at the same time, hé has been “faithful to the 
jinterests of humanity.” 

The problem of the modern murai painter, Mr. Cortissoz shows, 
is to steer a middle course between the balanced composition of 
the classical painter and the naturalism he would employ in any 
casual note from nature. Mr. Abbey has achieved the difficult. 
“The Harrisburg decorations are admirably ‘centered,’ but not 
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through academic pedantry. He gains his ends by the right aq. 
justment of masses, by a discreet arrangement of colors as well as 
of forms”: 


“This is manifest at once when the observer enters the main 
portal on the eastside of the building and is confronted by ‘The 
Spirit of Religious Liberty,’ far up on the western wall. There 
is no crassly fixt center here, but the design is beautifully unified. 
Across the bottom of it stretches a narrow strip of deep blue sea, 
Narrow as it is it has enormous weight ; smoothly but irresistibly 
you feel the pressure of an illimitable body of water. The foam 
rises, subtly suggesting the deep snore of the sea itself, under the 
forefoot of the nearest vessel. The ocean moves, it is alive with 
its color, its sound, and its sharp, salt smell. Mr. Abbey has done 
nothing truer or more artistic than he has done here, painting the 
sea as it is and at the same time making it a sort of pedestal for 
the intensely decorative ships that tower above it. The broad sails 
relieve the dark hulls with breadths of tawny red. Something of 
their glow faintly flushes with rose the white draperies of the three 
celestial guides. Back of it all is a cloudless sky, vague, opales- 
cent, spacious. Filled with the large airs of the open sea, eloquent 
of the wide horizons faced by the founder and his people, is this 
beautiful painting, a work to touch the imagination with a sense of 
an old hope gloriously fulfilled. And, withal, the lunette falls into 
its place as naturally, with as much of architectural balance, as 
tho its component parts had been mathematically assembled.” 


The northern and southern lunettes, conceived with equal imagi- 
native grasp, are, we are told, “designed in such wise as to bring 
more realistically home to us a setise of what Pennsylvania is doing 
to-day with the liberty sought in those red-sailed ships and with 
the treasures wrung from the earth.” Her mining industries are 
symbolized in acomposition termed “ Science Revealing the Treas- 
ures of the Earth.” 


described : 


The two which are here reproduced are thus 


“The hammer-wielding god in ‘The Spirit of Vulcan’ wears his 
scanty blue garment after the careless fashion of the Olympians, 
and his ruddy limbs and shoulders rest appropriately in cloudy 
billows. But he broods over the scene less as a poetic figure than 
as the mentor and friend of the very human toilers beneath him. 
He seems, in very truth, the genius of the amazing chamber in 
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THE SPIRIT 


E. A. Abbey’s mural decoration for the Harrisburg Capitol. 
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Copyrighted, 1908, ly Curtis & Cameron, Publishers, Boston. 


VULCAN. 


Here the hammer-wielding god “ broods over the scene less asa poetic figure than as the mentor 


and friend of the very human toilers beneath him.” 
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THE. SPIRE OF LIGHT. 
“ The derricks have something bizarre about them; beneath the shadow of those ghostly towers, almost anything might happen, and there is, after all, not 
audacity alone, but, in some sort, an inevitableness in the sudden upward flight of the Spirits of Light.” 


which he finds himself, a place of giant machinery, dark, fantastic, 
and forbidding, of molten metal and eddying vapors, of grimy, 
sweating men who are children of this generation, but who, at 
their mighty task, wear, somehow, a grander, more elemental air. 
The management of the color in this decoration is superb, the pre- 
wailing darkness of the machinery being relieved to just the right 
extent by the warm flesh tints of the smiths, the glow of the flaming 
steel, the pearly tones of the shifting steam, and the touch of 
lovely blue in Vulcan’s tunic. But one dwells also with special 
appreciation on the modeling and draftsmanship which the artist 
has brought to the portrayal of his figures. The linear habit 
proper to his illustrations made with the pen, and subsequently 
hinted, if not actually disclosed, in some of his paintings, is here 
conclusively abandoned. The figures are seen in the round and 
are so painted, freely and boldly, with close research into move- 
ment, the play of muscle and the swiftly changing effects of light 
and shade. Nor has the painter’s interest in detail distracted him 
unduly. He fuses his details into one moving vision. 

“Up to this point Mr. Abbey has worked, so to say, on safe 
ground. In his fourth lunette, he lets himself go in rather auda- 
ious vein. Baldly stated on paper, the idea of a company of light- 
bearers rushing up into the air, past the prosaic timbers raised 
above a number of oil-wells, hardly commends itself as suitable 
for a great mural decoration. It all depends, of course, upon how 
the thing is done. Mr. Abbey does it with success by concen- 
trating his attention upon the inherent picturesqueness of his sub- 
ject. Hessees that subject against a dark sky, the deep blue of 
which is broken by rifts of gold. With such a background the 
black tracery of his derricks takes on a new aspect; it is no 
longer prosaic but, on the contrary, positively romantic. One 
thinks of the tall chimneys on Thames side which turned into 
campanili under Whistler’s eyes. The derricks have something 
bizarre about them; beneath the shadow of those ghostly towers, 
almost anything might happen, and there is, after all, not audacity 
alone, but, in some sort, an inevitableness in the sudden upward 
flight of the ‘Spirits of Light,’ golden-haired, ivory-tinted god- 
desses, swathed in diaphanous blue, and coming like exhalations 
from the deeps. The maze of their floating figures, all softness 
and grace, would lose half its value against a neutral background. 
The needed contrast, the element to make the balance true, comes 
from the rigid lines of the derricks. The eye rests upon this 
funette with the same contentment as upe¢n its companions.” 


ANCIENT ROME THROUGH MODERN 
SPECTACLES 


HE Italian historian Ferrero, who is paying this country a 
visit, writes of the past in terms of to-day’s problems. His 
“modernizing,” so to speak, of ancient Rome, is his distinctive 
trait as a historian; and naturally the joint in his armor where the 
academic devotee of archeology and philology loves to insert a 
thrust is just this vivid realization of a buried past. So points out 
a writer in Putnam’s (December) who, by name of Sibilla Ale- 


ramo, suggests a countrywoman. Ferrero’s great work, begun 


in 1902, places him in rivalry with Gibbon. It is called “The 
Greatness and Decline of Rome,” and of it the writer in Putnam's 
observes : 


“This vast and powerful picture of one of the most passionate 
periods of the world’s history has been admired and criticized on 
all sides. Such a work of interpretation and synthesis could not 
obtain unreserved assent from delvers in the same fields, philosoph- 
ical and historic. Its author has been most reproached for not 
ignoring contemporary history, for comparing modern economic 
and social facts and conditions with ancient, for often employing 
a terminology of the present day. Does he lessen the dignity of 
history when he speaks of ‘capital’ and ‘syndicates,’ when he com- 
pares the electoral college of Clodius, commanded by Caesar and 
gathered from the idle and the freedmen supported by the State, 
to Tammany Hall? The truth is, there are zstonishing points of 
similarity between the Roman democracy and that of our own 
times. Wealth inspired a desire for peaceful enjoyment (interpreted 
by Catullus, Horace, and Ovid) free from the danger and annoy- 
ance of war and politics, so that the soldiers and politicians became 
all-powerful. But some modern terms are scarcely appropriate. 
For instance, the influence of women like Fulvia, the wife of 
Antonius, Julia, wife of Tiberius, even of Livia, wife of Augustus— 
an influence obtained by intrigue—has nothing to do with what we 
know as ‘feminism,’ which is the opposite, that is to say, the right 
of defense and of individual development, obtained openly, by 
means not characteristically feminine, but simply civic, human, 
Another criticism is that the author can not decide between the 
virtuous oligarchy of the old agricultural republic and the expan- 
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sive, imperial democracy. But the historian can never be too im- 
partial. The fact is, Signor Ferrero can not stifle occasionally a 
regret for the austere virtues of the ancients, nor conceal his ad- 
miration for the grandeur of the march toward wealth and culture 
that marked the fecund century that established the Empire. 
These are the defects that accompany a colossal enterprise that 
exacts the best part of the author’s time and strength. It is very 
rare in these days to see any one so discipline his life as to 
plan for himself a work of such magnitude. We should be 
grateful to him for having conceived and executed with such 
masterfulness.” 


One might wonder what there is to tell of Rome after Gibbon 
and the later Germans. But the present writer shows what he has 
found in saying that instead of the story of almost “fabulous heroes 
—called Pompey, 
Cesar, Cleopatra, 





Brutus, Augustus, 
etc. —this history ” 
unfolds before us 
“like a vast stage on 
which the masses 
play a great part— 
the agricultural aris- 
tocracy, the new 
commercial middle 
class, the turbulent 
people of Rome, the 
provinces, the tax- 
collectors in all the 
centers of the Em- 
pire.” The writer 
continues : 


“Thus we see not 
only great men and 
smaller figures 
mingling in contem- 

poraneous society, 
GUGLIELMO FERRERO, ; 

. : : moved by the pas- 

Who writes Roman history in modern terms of 


“ Capital,” “ Syndicates,” and“ Tammany Halls.” sions of the “ume, by 
personal ambitions 


and necessities of the struggle for supremacy, but also, and above 
all, the play of the great economic forces that govern society and 
direct it unsuspected by its contemporaries. 

“Looked at from this point of view, the actions of historic per- 
sonages acquire a new value. Signor Ferrero shows us the work 
of Lucullus completely unappreciated by his contemporaries ; 
Cicero is no longer a mere advocate or dilettante philosopher ; his 
orations gain high political significance, his ‘De Officiis ’ and ‘De 
Republica’ become socially intluential works. Czesar, seen in his 
actions, is no longer the demigod of many historians, but a man 
who wished to reconstitute the democratic party, enlarge the policy 
of Lucullus, and form a personal government, and who did not 
succeed ; a great man, but not a great statesman. His adopted 
son succeeded in part, in spite of himself. Gaul and Egypt be- 
came new sources of prosperity to the Empire; Greece was reborn 
and Germany conquered. Augustus, who was not the comedian 
some historians have thought him, but wished sincerely to recon- 
struct the Republic without sacrificing the old institutions, having 
tried several times to retire to private life, had to resign himself to 
becoming the head of the State. He governed wisely for forty 
years, during the dissolution of the ancient institutions. The 
Empire was consolidated, to remain united for twocenturies. But 
even when the emperors had concentrated all power in their own 
persons, the ideas of Augustus remained, to be resuscitated after 
the fall of the despotic monarchies. ‘The idea that the State could 
never be the property of the Arvinceps, that the res publica belonged 
to each and every one, was the Roman idea.” 














Signor Ferrero, who is delivering a course of lectures before the 
Lowell Institute of Boston, and who wil! visit the President at the 
White House before he leaves this country, is still a young man 
—not yet having reached his thirty-eighth year. Born at Portici, 
near Naples, the son of a Piedmontese railway engineer, he made 
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his literary bow at eighteen, when he collaborated with the famous. 
alienist, Cesare Lombroso, in his work “La Donna Delinquente” 
(The Female Offender). He took up lecturing and writing and 
contributed articles to various Italian and foreign periodicals on his- 
torical themes. His wife is the youngest daughter of Lombroso. 
and is herself a writer. 





A STATE ROUSED BY A NOVELIST 


- V JINSTON CHURCHILL has done more harm to the 

good name of New Hampshire than ten thousand /ethyo 
Basses could have accomplished.” These words uttered by a 
Democratic leader in the New Hampshire legislature are taken by 
Mr. Stanley Johnson as the highest possible tribute to the novel- 
ist’s “service in awakening the conscience of the voters.” It 
further serves, this writer avers in Zhe World's Work (December), 
as “an impressive illustration of the power that Mr. Churchill hie 
exerted in the affairs of a State, both by his latest novels and by 
lending his own personality as a weapon in the fight for better and 
purer political administration.” We read further: 


“ms 


Coniston * and ‘Mr. Crewe’s Career’ form the two parts of a 
literary unit. The trilogy will be complete when Mr. Churchill 
shall have written another novel telling the story of complete 
political reform. The value of the two novels lies not alone in 
the illumination given to conditions in New Hampshire. The 
same battle is going on in other States, where citizens are endéav- 
oring to elect men who will obey the wishes of the voters. Mr. 
Churchill’s mission is a national one. 

“New Hampshire is mainly composed of small towns and vil- 
lages whose inhabitants are by nature prejudiced against outside 
interference and have small respect for ‘literary fellers’ as candi- 
dates for office. -It was quite surprizing, therefore, that Mr. 
Churchill’s candidacy for the nomination for Governor, in 1906, 
gained rapid progress in the course of the six weeks before the 
Republican nominating convention. As a matter of fact his audi- 
ences forgot him, while listening to his story of the misrule of 
twenty years. But the disclosures of the novelist’s campaign 
roused the people. New Hampshire campaigns had generally 
been too quietly prepared beforehand to treat the voter in the ranks 
to the pleasure of a political thrill. There can be little doubt that 
had the choice of a governor been submitted direct to the voters, 
without the machinery of a nominating convention, whose integrity 
has been severely criticized, Mr. Churchill would have been elected. 
The old leaders barely saved themselves from disaster, and found 
themselves thoroughly disorganized and badly out of temper with 
each other. His achievement, even in defeat, was sufficient to 
attract the notice of reformers in other States, and he went to New 
Jersey to aid Senator Everett Colby. Starting as the Representa- 
tive in the legislature of the little village of Cornish, Mr. Church- 
ill’s political power had thus outgrown the limits of the State in 
which it was born.” 


In New Hampshire, we are told, a new and effective force has 
been brought into play in politics through the agency of Mr. 
Churchill’s two novels. The people had been unfamiliar with 
the contents of their railroad commissioner’s reports and their 
statute books, it is said, but “Mr. Crewe’s Career” has educated 
them. The books have practically forced the novelist into another 
role, as these words show : 


“Tt is impossible now to divorce Mr. Churchill the novelist from 
Mr. Churchill the public man—they are mingled together in his 
books and in his speeches on the stump. But he is not a mere 
critic of political conditions. He does not wish to destroy, but 
to upbuild. He has frequently declared the belief that his own 
party can furnish the remedy; and, while many of his followers 
have bolted, he has remained in its ranks. He has laid strong 
stress upon his belief in his attack upon the dominance of corpora- 
tion rule in his own State, that if the people could have been en- 
trusted with the proper confidence due their sovereignty, there 
would have never been any complaint onthe part of the public- 
service companies.” 
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More than eight thousand books of all 
kinds will be published in America th:s 
year. At least one-half the number are 
books of the subscription, educational 
technical, and other classes which scarcely 
count as part of what we call the day’s 
literature. In preparing the subjoined list 
of fifty books for holiday gifts, only the 
other half, or the ‘‘ bookstore books,”’ have 
been considered. 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailey. Marjorie Daw. _ Illus- 


trated by Joel Cecil Clay. 8vo. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $2. 


This is the first illustrated edition that 
has yet appeared of Mr. Aldrich’s master- 
piece among his short stories. Mr. Clay 
has provided for it several full-page illus- 
trations, besides head- and _ tail-pieces, 
half-titles and cuts in the texts, allof which 
are effectively printed in tints. ‘*Marjoric 
Daw’”’ shows more than one quality which 
has been conspicuous in all of Mr. Aldrich’s 
prose writings and especially his consum- 
mate audacity. 

Andrews, Eliza Francis. The Wartime Journal 
of a Georgia Girl. Large 12mo. Sixteen illustra- 
tions. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.50 net. 

The author of this journal presents an 
interesting narrative of life in Georgia 
during the closing period of the Civil War. 
If it lacks the wonderful power and vitality 
of Mrs. Chesnut’s “Diary From Dixey”’ 
it mav be conceded to contain a more 
connected, tho hardly a more impressive 
narrative. Volumes such as these are 
the material out of which some future 
master hand will construct a narrative 
dealing with the old régime in the South 
as it was before the war, and as it struggled 
to its death against overwhelming odds 
during four momentous years. 

Austen, Jane, The Works of. With notes by 
R. Brimley Johnson. Illustrated in colors by A. 


Wallis Mills. New York: Duffield & Co. $1.25 
per volume. 


Four volumes, comprising ‘Pride and 
Prejudice’? and ‘‘Sense and Sensibility,”’ 
have now appeared in this new and beau- 
tiful edition of Jane Austen’s writings. 
The type is large, paper flexible, and the 
binding attractive. The illustrations in 
colors by Mr. Mills are the distinctive 
feature. These will satisfy most readers, 
even readers hard to satisfy in pictures 
that attempt to present the characters 
of this incomparable writer. A more 
adequate edition of Jane Austen—and we 
have seen many—is not known to us. 

Blackmore, Richard D. Lorna Doone. Doone- 
land edition, with introduction and notes by H. 
Snowden Ward, and fifty illustrations by Mrs. 
Catharine Weed Ward. Crown 8vo, pp. 1-560. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

Blackmore wrote his masterpiece, 
“Lorna Doone,’’ just fifty years ago. It 
sprang at once into fame, and has gone 
through edition after edition. The present 
edition contains a mass of original material 
bearing principally on the legendary and 
historical features of the novel. The 
Doones, it appears, were robbers who were 
famous in legend and story before they 
were seized upon by Blackmore as the 
framework upon which to weave a romance. 
Mr. Ward, the editor of this edition, 
has carefully ascertained the actual facts 
Which were used in constructing the 
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novel. The result of his labors increases 
the vividness and power of the book as a 
work of fiction. The excellent pictures 
show the Exmoor country, the actual 
scenes of the exploits of the Doones, 
while a map of Dooneland at the end of 
the book still further enhances the im- 
pression of realism. 

Brinton, Christian. Modern Artists. With 6 
illustrations in color, half-tone, and photogravure. 
Large 8vo, pp. 350. New York: The Baker & 
Taylor Co. $6. 

Mr. Brinton, keeping strictly to the 
title of his appreciative work, has not 
attempted to write a history of modern art, 
in the complete sense of the words; but 
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to any one reading his book a very vivid, 
or at least, impressionistic view of modern 
art will be gained. In his choice of artists 
he confines himself to the last century, 
taking for subjects, and devoting a chapter 
to each, Jean-Honoré Fragonard, Antoine 
Wiertz, George Frederick Watts, Arnold 
Bocklin, Constantin Meunier, James Mc- 
Neill Whistler, Franz Von Lenbach, Ilya 
Efimovitch Repin, John S. Sargent, John 
Lavery, Giovanni Segantini, Gari Melchers, 
J. J. Shannon, and Ignacio Zuloaga. He 
outlines the work and career of each of 
these men, chosen not because they are 
considered in each case the greatest, but 
rather because they are the most charac- 
teristic of their respective class, and inter- 
prets from what they have actually done 
their relative position in the art-evolution 
of the century. Four of the illustrations 
are in color (one of them for the first time 
—-Whistler’s ‘‘Rosa Corder’’), fifty-six are 
full-page half-tones, and one a photogravure. 

Caffin, Charles H. and Caroline A. A Child's 
Guide to Pictures. With many illustrations. 12mo, 
pp. 253. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co, 
91.25. 

The authors of this little book have for 
their particular object the development 
in children of a sufficiently keen art-sense 
to form a self-imposed guide in the appre- 
ciation and choice of pictures. In other 
words, they do not assert dogmatically that 
a picture is good or bad, but they try to 
encourage the child to think for himself and 
so to exercise his powers of discrimination 
in matters of art. ‘‘Why do I like or 
dislike this picture?’’ is the question which 
the book tries to help its young readers to 
solve, by laying down a number of rules 
as-to true beauty in painting, and by giv- 
ing examples of various degrees of per- 
fection attained in the pictorial art. The 
different schools of painting are taken up 
historically, beginning with the archaic 
work of the Byzantine period, and traced 
to their final expression in modern times. 
The book is clearly and simply written, 
and the illustrations, fifteen in number, are 
reproductions in half-tone of representative 
paintings accompanied with diagrams ex- 
planatory of their technique. 


Christy, Howard Chandler. The Christy Book 
for 1908. Drawings in black and white and color 
by Howard Chandler Christy. Size, 124 x 17 inches, 
Fp. 64. New York: Moffatt, Yard &Co. $3.50. 


Three years ago a collection of Mr. 
Christy’s ‘‘ Drawings in Black and White”’ 
were brought together in one volume, 
and the size and general character of the 
latter have been followed in the present 
publication. This year’s collection, how- 
ever, is larger than its predecessor, and con- 
tains as a unique feature several reproduc- 
tions in color of Mr. Christy’s work. The 
volume contains in all fifty-six pictures 
illustrating four general subjects, as fol- 
lows: Cartoons of Sentiment, The Ameri- 
can Girl in Summer-Time, Society Pictures, 
and Cartoons on Varied Subjects. The 
color-pietures, four in number, represent 
as many different types of feminine love- 
liness. Several pictures appear here for 
the first time. 

Cornwallis-West, Mrs. George. The Reminis- 


cences of Lady Randolph Churchill. Illustrated 
with fifty portraits of royalties and other famous 
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people. Royal 8vo, pp. 500. New York. The Cen 
tury Company. $3.50 net. 

Mrs. Cornwallis-West, formerly Miss 
Jerome of New York, and long one of the 
best-known leaders of social and political 
life in England, as the wife of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, and now enjoying new 
celebrity as the mother of Winston Spencer 
Churchill, of the British Cabinet, in this 
volume has produced a valuable and 
spritely record of men and women she has 
known and of events of which she has been 
an observer or in them a participant. The 
papers have already become known to 
the public in the pages of Scribuer’s 
Magazine, where they have been admired 
for the charm with which events have been 
recorded and the flashes of humor and 
wisdom which here and there adorn her 
chronicle. 

Crawford, Mary Caroline. | St. Botolph’'s Town. 
An Account of Old Boston in Colonial Days. By 
Mary Caroline Crawford, author of ‘‘Among Old 


New England Inns, etc. With many illustrations. 
Boston’ L. C. Page & Co. $2.50 

Boston was recently pronounced by a 
leading English review to be “the most 
highly educated city in the world.”” It 
is certainly the most interesting city in 
our Eastern States, connected as it is with 
many history-making names. [t is from 
this biographical aspect of Boston’s history 
that the author seems to have taken her 
inspiration in the production of a very 
readable volume. She harks back to the 
past because the past, as the Greek his- 
torian has remarked, often yields the best 
interpretation of the present, and she ob- 
serves, with perfect truth, ‘‘To under- 
stand America of to-day we must needs 
know the Boston of the fathers. So only 
can we be sure that the excrescences of 
modern government are no essential part 
of that Christian state of which Winthrop 
dreamed and for which Vane was glad to 
die.’ We have never met with a volume 
of the like compass, which contained fifty 
illustrations of such historic value and 
unique interest as characterize the prints 
in this volume. Many of them are repro- 
ductions of rare and _ scarcely known 
originals. 

Dellenbaugh, Frederick S. A Canyon Voyage. 
The narrative of the second Powell expedition down 


the Green-Colorado River from Wyoming and the 
explorations on land in the years 1871 and 1872. 


By Frederick S. Dellenbaugh, artist and assistant 


topographer of the expedition. With 50 full-page 
illustrations from photographs and from drawings 


by the author, and maps. New York. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 


There are few men who know their own 
city, provided they live in New York, 
London, or Paris. Fewer still know the 
external features and wonders of their 
own country. This is particularly the 
case with regard to our own land, of which 
Mr. Dellenbaugh reveals, in his brilliant 
and lively volume, new and astounding 
features. Wecall them new because the au- 
thor, ‘‘artist and assistant topographer’”’ of 
the Second Powell Expedition, tells us that 
this expedition has never before been fully 
treated. Up to the completion of this ex- 
ploration a large part of the Colorado River 
was a blank on ordinary maps. Hence the 
scientific value of the present work. We 
prefer, however, to regard it from a literary 
and artistic standpoint. Itrevealsstrange- 
ness and sublimity of scenery which dwarfs 
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the wildest and most fantastic dreams of 
Dante’s imagination and makes the pro- 
ductions of Doré’s pencil appear insignifi- 
cant and colorless. The book is moreover 
interesting as a record of brave personal 
daring; and as a piece of scientific registry, 
powerful description by pen and illustra- 
tion, and genuine story-telling it is equally 
effective. 

Everyman’s Library. Edited by Ernest Rhys. 
18mo. 340 volumes now ready. New York: E. P. 


Dutton & Co. Cloth. 35 cents per volume; leather, 


7° cents. 

New volumes are constantly being added 
to this collection of standard authors. In- 
cluding those published this autumn, 340 
volumes are now ready. Jt is the in- 
tention eventually to bring out at least 


one thousand. 
been reduced. 


The price meanwhile has 
It is easy to accept the 
publisher’s statement that quite fifty 
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thousand copies of certain volumes have 
already been disposed of. This extraor- 
dinary popularity has made possible the 
reduction of price. Among the new 
authors represented in the most recent 
output are Emerson, Ruskin, George 
Eliot, and Franklin. Yhe popularity of 
these books is one of the most wholesome 
signs in the trade-records of current litera- 
ture. It sufficiently encourages one to 
believe that the world after all has not gone 
hopelessly daft over light and ephemeral 
books. 

Ferrero, Guglielmo. The Greatness and Decline 


of Rome. Translated by Alfred E. Zimmern. Vol- 
ume III., ‘‘The Fall of an Aristocracy.’’ Volume IV., 


‘Rome and Egypt.’’ 8vo. Cloth, New York: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Each, $2.50 net. 

The appearance of these two volumes of 
Ferrero’s work, the first two having ap- 
peared in the summer of 1907, coincides 
with the arrival of their author in this 
country, where he will lecture in leading 
cities and be a guest of President Roose- 
velt. Ferrero’s history has already com- 
manded marked attention from historians 
in languages other than his own. His 
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point of view is the Italian one, and hence- 


his work takes a place somewhat 


: apart 
from all other standard histories of Rome 
the others having been written by Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen, and Germans, Some 


one has referred to Ferrero as ‘ 


mm a ‘an Italian 
Gibbon. 


But he is. more than that, 
or rather, something different from that. 
In the first place, his work when completed 
will have a different range as to period. 
Ferrero begins with the foundation of 
the Roman state—with ancient Latium, 
and narrates its story to the fall of the 
Western Empire only, leaving the Eastern 
Empire untouched. In this conception 
of his theme, he has followed his Italian 
predilections. Indeed, his conception at 
Roman history is that it forms the eady 
part of Italian history, and that events. 
which have happened in the peninsula 
since the overthrow of the Empire have 
simply been a continuation of the history 
of the Italian people under other condi- 
tions. No great historical theme has been 
dealt with in a fashion so striking and. 
interesting as this in many, many years. 
Fisher, Harrison. Bachelor Belles. With ag 
full-page illustrations in full color by Harrison Fisher 


and decorations by Theodore B. Hapgood. Square- 
8vo, pp. 180. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3. 
Some thirty-eight short poems, ranging 
from the days of Elizabeth to the present 
time, have been collected to form the- 
text for this dainty volume, which is of a. 
quality preeminently suited for the holiday 
gift-book. The poems are all love lyrics. 
and, although chosen from a wide and 
necessarily varied field, are characterized 
by one object in common—the praise of 
the “‘bachelor belle.”” The pictures illus- 
trating the poems are reproductions of 
some of Mr. Harrison Fisher’s water-color 
drawings, and furnish a series of twenty- 
four different types of feminine beauty 
of a distinctly modern character. The 
page decorations by Mr. Hapgood are 
formed by elaborate traceries, of conven- 
tional patterns, in light gray color, upon 
which the poems are printed. 
Forbes-Lindsay, ©. H. Washington, the City 


and the Seat of Government. 8vo, pp. 433. Phila- 
delphia: John C. Winston Co. $3.50. 


This is no mere guide-book. It is an in- 
teresting account of the planning and 
building of our national capital. It is 
literary in style and coloring. It gives 4 
good idea of what Washington should 
mean not only to the citizen but to the 
stranger. Nothing probably suggests more 
vividly the sudden progress of the country 
since the secession struggle than Mr. 
Forbes-Lindsay’s chapter on ‘‘ Washington 
in War Time’’ and ‘‘ Washington in the 
Twentieth Century.’’ Few people have 
had better opportunities than this author 
for examining and reporting on ‘‘ Journal- 
ism in Washington”’ and ‘Social Life in 
Washington.”’ The concise and gossipy 
chapter on the ‘Presidents and the White 
House” is just what it should be, touching 
lightly on the domestic life of the Execu- 
tive Mansion up to a time within the mem- 
ory of all. The illustrations are excep- 
tionally good photogravures, and have 
real artistic merit. They add consider- 
ably to the agreeable impression produced 
by a work which is graceful as well as pains- 
taking in execution. The author has man- 
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aged to put into a comparatively small says, 


book a mass of information which is at 
once accurate and attractively propounded. 


Gasquet, Francis A. The Greater Abb eys of 


England. With sixty full-page pictures in color 
from paintings specially made for this work by 
Warwick Goble. Large 8vo, pp. xviii-378. New 


York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50. 

Most of the abbeys described in this 
book are to-day in ruins; in none of them 
is the monastic life, for which they were 
originally erected, practised. The author, 
who is the head of the Benedictine Order 
in England, has published something )ike 
a dozen books on the English monasteries, 
and this, his latest work on the subject, 
is the result of almost a lifetime of study 
and research. ‘Yo each of the thirty-one 
abbeys which he takes up for detailed 
consideration, he devotes a special chapter 
of an historical and architecturally de- 
seriptive character. He traces each in- 
stitution back to its foundation, sometimes 
Jost in the mists of legend, narrates its 
history, and gives reasons for its ultimate 
abandonment as a monastic house. The 
book is written from a strongly symipa- 
thetic standpoint, which is not the least 
of its charms, and with its mine of informa- 
tion and admirable illustrations, commends 
itself to the reader as a valuable contribu- 
tion, 


Greenslet, Ferris. The Life of Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. Fully illustrated. 8vo. Boston: Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co. $3 net. Large-paper edition. 
$5. net, postpaid. 

Mr. Greens)et has prepared the author- 
ized biography of Aldrich, and has largely 
confined it to letters, of which it is matter 
for regret that a larger number were not 
available. At the same time, the record 
is°-one which every admirer of Aldrich’s 
writings ought to read. \t is pervaded 
from the first page to the last by his per- 
sonality, which was something unique 
among the men of letters of his period. 

Harland, Marion. The MHousekeeper’s Week. 


8vo, pp. 439. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- Merrill 
Co, 


The women of America all owe a debt 
of gratitude to Marion Harland, pen-name 
for Mary Virginia Terhune, not on)y for 
her pleasing works of imagination, but 
for her practical treatises on cooking, 
housekeeping, and kindred subjects. This 
new work seems to gather up the fragments 
of her overflowing domestic knowledge and 
experience and present them in a clear 
and attractive manner. She deals with 
every subject which can interest or occupy 
a housekeeper, from washing to the destruc- 
tion of vermin, the cleaning of gloves and 
the practice of domestic gymnastics. 
Those women or girls who take in hand 
and study this book can easily escape 
being included under the category which 
she thus states: “‘Many begin housekeep- 
ing handicapped by a lack of knowledge 
and a lack of experience in the practical 
side of the business. If the author 
succeeds in her aim of clearing 1p to some 
extent the subject in hand, ana of lighten- 
ing the labor involved in the important 
branch of domestic science under discussion, 
she will fecl well repaid.’’ The reviewer 
feels sure that he is echoing the verdict of 
all housekeepers who use this book when he 
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* Marion Harland has succeeded in 
her aim. 
Hichens, Robert. Egvpt and Its Monuments. 


Illustrated with 20 full-page pictures in color by 
ules Guérin and a large number of photographs. 
Pp grar 


Royal. bvo pp. 272. New York: The Century 


Co: 

Seldom has the art of the pen been so 
happily united with that of the brush as 
in this exquisite specimen of bookcraft. 
The marvelous descriptions of African 
scenery which lend so unique a charm to 
the author’s ‘‘The Garden of Allah”? are 
here in all their old-time power and beauty, 
and the effect is immeasurably heightened 
by the accompanying paintings in which 
M. Guérin seems to have caught the very 
spirit of dreamy poetry with which the 


text is surcharged. Mr. Hichens tells his 
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reader that he visited Egypt, for the pur- 
poses of this volume, ‘with dread’’ after 
a fourteen years’ absence. Rumors of 
change had reached him, and he feared 
that the land whose venerable majesty 
had entranced him would reveal to him 
now only the shadow of its former glory. 
His fears, however, as he soon discovered, 
were groundless, and the present volume 
speaks with matchless eloquence of an 
Egypt whose beauty is still undimmed, 
still untouched by modern civilization. 
Aside from its rare literary and artistic 
value the book will prove to be an excellent 
help to the antiquarian or the ‘traveler 
in Egypt. 

Holt, Rosa Belle. Rugs: Oriental and Occi- 


dental, Antique and Modern. New, enlarged edition, 
entirely reset. Thirty-four full-page illustrations. 
Chicago. A. C. McClurg & Co. $5 net. 


The ‘‘Rug Book’’ of Rosa Belle, Holt 
is a handbook well known to those who 
admire, buy, or sell the many-colored 
tapestries of Eastern looms. The original 
edition was published in 1901, since which 
time circumstances connected with the 


rug trade have been transforming. The 
writer has taken advantage of every oppor- 
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tunity and of every authority to give her 
readers the very latest information. She 
has also traveled in the Orient for the pur- 
pose of obtaining specimens, and we must 
pronounce this work not only useful and 
beautiful, but alsolearned. Thesymbolism 
of the rug and its design are shown, and we’ 
can trace its production in these pages. 
from the dyeing of the wool or silk to the 
completion of its fanciful or imaginative 
design. The volume is illustrated with 
thirty-four full-page illustrations and a 
map of the Orient. 

Howe, Maud. Sun and Shadow in Spain. Iillus- 


trated. 8vo, pp. 411. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $3. 


In reading this book we feel a renewed 
pleasure in the beauties of Spain, with the 
added delight of having a witty, sometimes. 
merry, and always appreciative and intel- 
ligent companion. There is little of gen- 
eral interest in the country of Cervantes 
and Velasquez that has escaped the notice 
of Maud Howe’s versatile pen. She en- 
tered the peninsula at Gibraltar, and has 
something new to say even about the ex- 
ploit of General Elliott. She passes 
through Andalusia, and we actually see the 
dancers, gipsies, and cathedral vistas in 
a new light. Seville, Cordova, and Toledo 
furnish matter for many pages of sparkling 
dialog, and observations which cast «a 
side-light on many obscure details of life 
and scenery which escape the eye of the 
ordinary traveler. But Maude Howe is 
not an ordinary traveler. It is not only 
that she is the daughter of Julia Ward 
Howe, but she has a faculty the lack of 
which grieved Dante in his celestial vision. 
He saw such things that his mind was 
stunned and failed to remember them. 
Maude Howe is appreciative and sympa- 
thetic; she is also impressionable, but the 
greatest gift of all is hers—she can remem- 
ber and record her impressions and convey 
them to her readers. Four full-page plates. 
in color and many other photographic re- 
productions are here to aid her in her task. 
The publishers have produced a most 
attractive holiday book. 


Howells, William Dean. Roman Holidays. 
Illustrated. Square 8vo. New York: Harper & 


Brothers. $3 net. 

Mr. Howells’ new volume finds him 
describing scenes that became familiar to 
him in his youth and of which in that 
period of his life he made noteworthy 
printed record. One of the charms of 
the volume springs from the change in the 
impressions that Italy made upon him 
after the lapse of more than a full genera- 
tion since his first visit. He writes not 
only of the city of Rome, but of other 
Italian towns. The papers appeared origi- 
nally in a Sunday newspaper of this city, 
where they were much liked and frequently 
commented on by authors and critics, as 
well as by genera] readers. 


Hulbert, Archer Butler. The Niagara River. 


Fully illustrated. Large 8vo. Cloth. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50 net. 


Mr. Hulbert, as the editor, and in part, 
author, of the ‘‘ Historic Highways Series,’’ 
was well fitted to compile this notable 
work on the picturesque river which joins 
Lake Erie to Lake Ontario. It is issued 
as a volume in the illustrated series dealing 
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with great rivers, in which have already 


appeared volumes on the FEludson, St. 


Lawrence, Mississippi, and Ohio. Mr. 
Hulbert’s book will take rank with the very 
best of them. He not only writes of the 
river itself, but of many events associated 
with it, including those of three wars; even 
the tight-rope dancers and the imbeciles 
who have dashed over the cataract in 
barrels are included. The book is some- 
thing more than a work written to order. 


James, George Wharton. Through Ramona’s 
Country. By George Wharton James. Fully illus- 
trated from photographs. Crown 8svo. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2 net. 

Among popular works of fiction which 
have aroused a particularly vivid impres- 
sion of the country which gave them the 
stage for their scenes, Mrs. Jackson's 
*““Ramona’’ holds an_ honored place. 
Written betore the great Southwest was 
really known to eastern civilization, this 
icturesque novel might be said to hay 
picturesque novel might be said to have 
created Arizona in literature. Helen Hunt 
Jackson discovered a country in which the 
memory, the customs, the traditions of 
the early Spamsh settler in America stil} 
lingered, or were caught up and absorbed 
by the more recent inrush of the Anglo- 
Saxon from the East seeking an outlet 
for his capital and his energy in a land 
supposed to be rich in precious minerals. 
How far the picture that she drew in her 
novel was pure fiction and how much of 
it was fact has been variously contended. 
The present work by Mr. James is an in- 
teresting attempt to give an authoritative 
answer to the question, and aside from its 
value as a contribution to a literary dis- 
cussion, furnishes a unique description, in 
text and picture, of the Southwest as it is 
to-day. 

Johnson, Clifton. Highways and Byways of 
the Pacific Coast. With 63 illustrations from pho- 
tographs 12mo0, pp. xvi-323. New York The 
Macmillan Co. $2. 

Mr: Johnson's volume does not fall 
readily into the ordinary category of books 
of travel. More attention is paid in it to 
the byway than the highway—the remote 
and the picturesque rather than the promi- 
nent and popular points of interest—and 
his book thus becomes a narrative of im- 
pressions of out-of-the-way places and 
people, abundantly interspersed with typi- 
cal anecdotes and little humorous bits of 
history and personal experiences. To 
California the most space is given, while 
in a lesser degree Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Nevada, and Arizona come in for 
detailed descriptions. Besides being a 
book written primarily to entertain, Mr. 
Johnson has brought together here so 
much practical information in regard to 
the places which he has visited that his 
work should prove to be of value to those 
contemplating a trip on the Western coast 
of the United States. The pictures were 
taken by the author and are thus inti- 
mately connected with the text which they 
illustrate. 

Kemp-Welch, Alice (Translator). I. The Book 
of the Duke of True Lovers. II. Of the Tumbler 
of Our Lady and Other Miracles. 12mo. New 
York: Duffield & Co. $2.50 per volume. 

These two numbers of the ‘‘New Medi- 
eval Library’’ are exquisite pieces of book- 


making. Their exterior is attractive, for 
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they are bound in brown pigskin, with 
special stamped design and colored edges. 
The antique bronze clasps are very pretty. 
The literary part of the work has been 
well done by the translator, who has chosen 
romances and other writings of medieval 
French authors. The illustrations are 
engravings from contemporary illumina- 
tions. The pretty tales translated so 
gracefully from the language of medieval 
France are good specimens of the produc- 
tions of thirteenth-century story-writers. 
Their motive is love and religious devotion 
and they belong to that rich repository of 
popular romances from which Boccaccio 
and Marguerite of Valois selected so many 
of their novelle or nouvelles. 

Kitton, Frederick G. Charles Dickens: His Life, 
Writings, and Personality. With 25 illustrations. 
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pany, Sve. pp. 504. New York. D. Appleton & 

The present biography of Dickens is the 
first of any importance since the appearance 
of Forster’s life thirty years ago. During 
this time a considerable amount of origi- 
nal material relating to Dickens and his 
work has come to light which, notwith- 
standing the excellence of Forster's book, 
demands embodiment in an altogether 
new biography. Mr. Kitton, while draw. 
ing copiously on Forster, has made ay 
abundant use of this original material, 
especially as regards the voluminous 
private correspondence of Dickens—of 
which much was inaccessible to his first 
biographer—and to his work there is there- 
fore introduced a number of intimate 





touches from the hand of the novelist 
himself which give it a unique flavor. It 
is interesting to note, also, as a result of 
Mr. Kitton’s researches, that many of 
Dickens’s novels contained far more fact 
than is generally supposed, while of his 
ostensibly fictitious characters a large 
number are traced by the present author 
to their prototypes in rea) life. The two 
concluding chapters of the book are de- 
voted to a new estimate of the novelist’s 
opinions on literature, science, art, politics, 
while describing his habits, methods of 


work, taste in dress, etc. 


_.. Kunz, George F., and Stevenson, Charles H. 
The Book of the Pearl. too full-page plates in pho- 
togravure in full color, tint, and black and white. 
Royal 8vo. New York: Century Co. $12.50 net. 


Dr. Kunz and his collaborator, Dr. 
Stevenson, have compiled in this work 
one of the really sumptuous volumes of 
the holiday season. Dr. Kunz is the gem 
specialist of the undertaking and Dr. Ste- 
venson the expert in pearl fishery. From 
the extensive bibliography appended to 
the work it is obvious that this subject 
has appealed to many writers before, but 
not in our time, or at least in this country, 
has a notable work heretofore appeared. 
One could write several pages based on 
interesting information contained in this 
beautiful book. 


Lear, Edward, The Letters of, to Chichester 
Fortescue (Lord Carlingford) and Frances, Countess 
Waldgrave. Edited by Lady Strachey. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, pp. 328. New York: Duffield & Co. 
$3.50. 


These are delightful letters and fully 
satisfy any expectations about them which 
might have. been aroused by Lear’s long- 
famous ‘‘Book of Nonsense.’ They are 
addrest almost exclusively to his friend 
Fortescue, who was the friend of his adult 
lifetime, and abound in queer points of 
view, startling puns, and a general fund 
of geniality and sturdy integrity. The 
work has already gone to a second edition, 
which is saying a good deal for a work 
issued as rather high-priced. 

Low, Will H. A Chronicle of Friendships. With 


illustrations by the author and from his collections. 
8vo. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3 net. 


The papers which make up this volume 
have recently appeared in Scribner’s 
Magazine, where their charm and value 
were recognized by most readers. They 
are now brought together in a handsomely 
made octavo. Mr. Low writes largely 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, but other 
people of fame in the literary or artistic 

(Continued on page 904) 
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exact size of r OR ED OPE i 
(! tS 


Pen : 


Ten years ago, Dr. Faber, one of 
Toledo’s most prominent practitioners and 
Coroner of Lucas County, disgusted with 
the inadequacy of the average fountain pen, 
devised for his own use, a pen which act- 
ually cleaned and filled itself in the twinkling of an eye. 
Patients seeing the pen when he wrote out his prescrip- 
tions, clamored for one like it. From that humble, home- 





Mailed in beautiful 


Christmas boxes 


if desired 


made beginning has developed a pen busi- 
ness which has literally covered the globe; 
and forced its way into every corner of the 
civilized world, Backed by the broadest guar- 
antee a good man can give, thousands and 
tens of thousands of Dr. Faber’s Self-filling pens are being 
sold direct and by dealers in every city and town in America. 
Dr. Faber still attends to his professional duties in Toledo, but 


DrBaber Self-tillamg Pem Co- 


has become an institution which has attained tremendous 
proportions—and the sentiments expressed in the headline 
is literally true: ‘‘Back of the pen is Dr. Faber—if it isn't the 
finest you ever held in your hand, he'll make good.’’ 

Bearing in mind what this means, go to your dealer 
and ask him to show you an assortment of Dr. Faber’s 
Self-Filling Pens. If you can’t get them and wish to 


order immediately one of the three styles shown above, in a 
special Christmas box, send an ordinary steel pen, showing 
style you use, with postal, express or. money order, and the 
pen will go to you by return mail. If you cannot get the pen 
in your city and have time to ask for the attractive catalogue, 
testimonials and literature demonstrating the amazing effi- 
ciency of the pen, they will be forwarded at once. 


THE DR. FABER SELF-FILLING PEN CO., 2040 Ashland Ave., Toledo, Ohio 
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— Makes Its 


ma \Qwn. Gas 


Alevhol 



















Patent 
Pending 


The Manning- 

Bowman Alco- 
hol Gas Stove 
manufactures its 
own gas from dena- 
tured alcohol (or Ethyl alcohol). 
It burns with a steady hot blue flame 
like a gas range burner and its uses are 











even more varied. You can carry the 
anning- 
OowmMman. 


(Denatured) 


‘Aleohol Gas Stove 


to any room in the house and light it at 

the touch of a match. With an outfit 

of Manning-Bowman Cooking Utensils— 
Chafing Dish 

(With. Patented “ Ivory” Enameled Food Pan) 

























Sauce Pan Coffee Percolator 
Cutlet Dish Tea Kettle 
Toaster Tea Pot 


you can prepare as complete a dinner 
on the dining table as on the kitchen 
gas range. An invaluable adjunct to 

the sick room—a home conven- 
ience at all times. 


Made with 
singleand 
double 
burners, 
beautifully nick- 
eled. Costs less 
than two cents 
an hour to operate 
Sold by lead- 

ing dealers every- 
where. Write 
for ea eR 
booklet * 


Manninc, Macs & Cu., 
MERIDEN, Conn. 

Makers of * Eclipse” 

bread Mixers. 
















For richness | in Library Furnish- 
ing, the ‘‘GUNN’’ Sec- 
tional Bookcases are 
constructed to designs which 
give them a solid appear- 
ance. There are no un- 
sightly iron bands to mat 
e beauty of t..e high quality 
of finish for which Gunn 
products have become justly 
‘amous. y have such 
exclusive ‘patented’ fea- 
tures as the roller-Bear- 
ing, Non-Binding, 
Removable Door, and 
are absolutely Dust- 
proof. 
Cunn sedions may be 
purchased to accommo- 
date 20 or 20,000 
books according to the 
size of your library. 
Our new, complete 
catalogue, fully illus- 
trated, will be sent Free 
on receipt of a poétal 
card request. Write 
Today to 


The Gunn 
Furniture 
Company 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
“You don’t 


done when you buy 
a Gunn. 





| FIFTY OF THE YEAR'S BEST BOOKS 


(Continued from page 902) 


worlds appear in his pages. Notable among 
i these are Millet and Saint-Gaudéns. 
Lowell, A. 


England. 
| millan Co, 


The Government of 
‘New York: The Mac- 


Lawrence. 
2 volumes, octavo. 
$4 net. 


| 
| Professor Lowell of Harvard has here | 


produced a work which English critics, as 


| well as American, recognized at once as a 

















ALICE HEGAN RICE, 

Author of “ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” 
who has a new work, * Mr. Opp,” that will appear 
in The Century Magazine in 1909. 


very notable contribution to knowledge 


ment. 
to liken it to James Bryce’s 
Commonwealth,” 
land what that work did for our own land. 


‘* American 


upon it in America came from a writer in 
the American Historical Review, who said: 
“It stands in distinguished isolation by 
reason of its comprehensive plan, the mas- 
terly way in which the plan has developed, 
and the sympathetic insight with which 
Mr. Lowell has described and analyzed the 
spirit in which English people work their 
institutions.”’ 

Lowes, Emily Leigh. Chats on Old Lace and 


Needlework. 8vo, pp. 386. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $2. 


The author of this concise but com- 
prehensive work knows her subject well, 
extensive as it is. Her history of lace 
contained in the first chapter gives an 
interesting sketch of the subject from the 
‘lace and needlework of Egypt to that of 
| England, for it is especially of English 
needlework that she chooses to treat. 
Altho dwelling also on the ‘‘ Venetian Rose 





Superior to Lemonade 
HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water, with 
| sugar, makes a delicious summer drink, 








[ December bg 


Point,”” the “Gros Point de Venise,” the 
Genoese and Milanese Lace, the ‘Point 
de France,’’ etc., in the department of 
embroidery she has confined herself to 
England, for that country stood on a par 
| with Continental artificers of the Middle 
Age only in this branch of art. In all 
other arts England was either equalled 
or excelled by foreign craftsmen. The 
embroidered vestments, altar-cloths, and 
tapestry which were wrought by the nim- 
ble fingers of English abbesses and nuns 
were eagerly sought for in Paris, Rome, 
and Florence, and were quite famous al] 





over the continent of Europe. Fine illus. 
trations of lace and embroidered fabrics 
enhance the value of this work, which is 
timely as well as filled with a recondite 
learning and a refinement of taste equally 


| rare. 





| New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 





of the English people and their govern- | 
Some writers have gone so far as| 


in that it does for Eng- | 


Perhaps the best judgment yet passed | 


Macdonald, Robert. Mind, Religion, and 
Health. By Robert Macdonald, Ph.D., D.D. Cloth. 
$1.20. 


This is a timely and judicious book, sum- 
marizing the principles and most important 
results of the latest movements in religion. 
The Emmanuel Movement is not to be 
lightly hurled aside as a fad, tho many 
have tried to think so. Dr. MacDonald 
has investigated the subject as a scholar 
and literary man as well as practically. 
His book is full of information for those 
who wish to follow his example, and even 
those who may decline to have anything 

















MRS. WILSON WOODROW, 


Author of “The Silver Butterfly’? and of earlier 
books. 


do with Emmanuelism must respect 
the candor and courage of the man who says 
of it: “It is a pretty good thing and ought 
to be introduced into all the churches. 
I think much more of it than I did at first. 
It has been a growing appreciation. I 
think it has come to stay. I think it 
puts a rich and beautiful content into 
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religion and denominationalism, for it 
means becoming practical and helpful in 
a larger and more individual sense than 
was before possible. It also puts knowl- 
edge into a minister’s mind and joy into 
his heart. 


Migatovich, Chedo. Servia and the Servians. 
8vo, pp. 296. Boston: L.C. Page & Co. $2. 


The Balkan Peninsula at the present 
moment is the center of political interest, 
and the Balkan nations, Albanians, Bul- 
garians, Greeks, Rumanians, and Servians 
of European Turkey, are so little known 
in their individualities that we hail this 
volume, which is written by a former 
Minister for the Servians at the Court of 
St. James’s. The nations enumerated are 
bound to press more and more to the front 
in European, history. The Servians are 
well worth studying, and in this book we are 
made clearly acquainted with their past 
history and the political parties into which 
they are at present divided  Servia is 
described from a social and religious point 
of view. The national customs, national 
songs, and popular music are dwelt upon, 
the economical conditions of the country 
are detailed, and the work closes with a 
chapter filled with statistical information 
about the country. 


Illustrated 
$1.50. 


Morgan, James. Abraham Lincoin. 
12mo. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


Mr. Morgan’s volume is a companion 








FEARED BEING GRABBED 


Woman's Nervousness from Coffee 
Drinking. 





The brain acts through the nerves. 

When the nerves are irritated by coffee 
drinking the mind often imagines things 
which have no real existence—such as ap- 
proaching danger, unfriendly criticism, ete. 

A Mich. woman suffered in this way but 
found how to overcome it. She writes: 

‘For twenty years I drank coffee thinking 
it would give me strength when tired and 
nervous. 

“The more coffee I drank, the more tired 
and nervous I became until I broke down 
entirely. Then I changed my work from 
sewing to house-work. This gave me more 
exercise and was beneficial, but I kept 
on drinking coffee—thought I could not do 
without it. 

‘‘IT was so nervous at times that if left 
alone I would not go from one room to 
another for fear someone would grab me, and 
my little children had to go around on tip- 
toe and speak in whispers. 

‘* Finally an attack of the grip weakened 
me so my nerves rebelled and the smell even 
of coffee was nauseating. Then my husband 








prepared some Postum for me, believing the 
long use of coffee had caused my break-down, 
so that my head and hands shook like the 
palsy. 

‘ At first I did not like Postum but I kept | 
on drinking it and as we learned how to) 
make it right according to directions on pkg,, | 
I liked it as well as coffee. | 

‘Occasionally I. make coffee when we 
have guests and give it to the children too, 
but as soon as they taste it they return their 
cups for Postum. Now-I go anywhere in 
the house day or night and never think of 
anyone grabbing me and the children can 
romp as healthy children should—my nerves 
are all right.”? ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read the ‘Road to Wellville,’”’ in 
pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter ?.:A new one 
appears from time to time.’ They are gen- 


the more certain you are to become a six-cylinder 
Simply ask to be shown, and the 
Winton Six will do the rest— 

—start from the seat without cranking; 


enthusiast. 


—run as quietly as deep water; 

—take hills and traffic on high, at fast or slow 
speed, without gear shifting ; 

—do its work without vibration ; 

— provide maximum comfort to Passengers ; 

—inflate its own tires without hand labor; 

—save tire and fuel expense ; 

—keep out of repair shops (see our sworn records 
of 65,687.4 miles at an average upkeep ex- 
pense of $1 for each 4343 miles) ; 

—go the route like coasting down hill ; 

—and give its owner the indescribable content- 
ment of possessing a car superior to everything 
else on the road. 


The WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. 
Member Association Licensed Auto Mfrs. 
643 BEREA ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Wouldn’t we be foolish to say six-cylinder 
cars excel all others, if we 
couldn’t prove it? 





Automobile buyers are becoming more and more exacting. 
Mere say-so has less influence now than ever before. 

Buyers demand to be shown. 
And that makes us happy, for the more critically you test the 





WINTON SIX 


Get on our book, “ Twelve Rules to Help 
Buyers.” Gives a dozen practical methods of test- 
ing the merit of motor cars before you buy. These 
rules apply equally to cars of all makes, grades and 
prices, and suggest infallible ways of finding out 
whether the car offered for your purchase is worth 
buying. Observe these rules and you will avoid 
many a dollar of expense, and escape making a 
humiliating and costly mistake in selecting a car. 
It is sent gratis. 

So, too, is our unusual catalog, which sets forth 
fully the cardinal differences between six-cylinder 
cars and other types. Its information is worth 
knowing. 

We make the Winton Six in two sizes. Five- 
passenger, 48 horse-power car, $3000. Seven- 
passenger, 60 horse-power car, $4500. Both cars 
of the finest quality that any experienced, concien- 
tious maker can produce. 

Write for literature today. 

Winton Branch Houses in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, 


Seattle and San Francisco, See our exhibit at Madison 
Square Garden Show, New York, January 16-23, 
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vine, true, and fulltof human interest. 





3 Try It Yourself 
Five Days Free 


This simple, practical, accurate com- 
puter costs only $25.00—a frac- 
tion of the price of key machines 
\ —and does everything they do 
except print. The 


Rapid Computer 
Adding Machine 


does its work perfectly in any 
position—at any angle. You can 
rest it on any desk or on book page 
alongside column of figures you wish 
to add. It’s a wonder as a saver of 
time and errors. Capacity, 9,999,999.99. 
Send for one on 5 days’ free trial. If it 
doesn’t.do all you want it to do, send it 
1 back at our expense. Catalog Free 
i upon request to 










**On the Work” 














| RAPID COMPUTER CO., — 1436 Tribune Bidg., Chicago 





Surplus Money 


Salaried men and women who have accu- 
mulated surplus funds in any amount from 
$300 upwards will find the first farm mort- 
gages selected by this company to provide 
the best method of employing idle funds or 
money drawing less than 6%. 


Please write for current list of mortgages 
and booklet A describing our service. 


Established 1883. 


E. J. LANDER & COMPANY | 
Grand Forks, N. D., or 
Security Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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We sell our cigars entirely on their merit and our 
‘Baby Grand’’ is certainly great value. It’s mild, mellow 
and rich, pure Havana— cleverly blended to the American 
smoker’s liking. It isn’t harsh in the morning—it doe: n't 
‘bite’? after smoking two in succession—it’s “ sof.’’ 
and ‘‘smooth”’ at all times. It’s a cigar you will never 
tire of. ‘Baby Grand’’ is medium size (4'% inches 
long) full weight, good to look at— better to smoke. 

It’s the regulation ‘*3 for a quarter,”’ 10c straight quality, 
according to the over-the- 
counter method of retail cigar 
selling. Yes, it’s an $8 value 

but our price for 100 
“BABY GRANDS’? is just 

3-75, because we eliminate 
the expenses and profits of 
salesmen, jobbers and retail 
dealers. The La Reclama 
Cuban Factory is the lirgest 
in the World, selling fine 
Havana cigars by mail direct 
to the smoker. 


WE’LL SEND you 100 
“Baby Grand’’ La Reclama 
cigars on trial free, because we 
have every confidence that you 
will like them and keep them, 
BECAUSE when once you 
try La Reclama cigars you’re 
bound to realize the great 
Saving and great quality you 
get through our “‘factory-toe 
smoker’? method of selling. 
We send them to you without 
a cent in advance, express pre- 
pa'd. Merely write us your 
order on your business letter 
paper and we will ship the 
cigars to you at once, and /e¢ 
you be the judge. 




















EXACT SIZE EXACT SIZE 


We let you try before you buy and if you like them, send 
us $3.75 within ten days, but if for any reason you do not 
care for them, return the balance within that time at our 
expense and we will makeno charge for the few consumed 
in testing. We sell our cigars entirely on merit, giving our 
customer this opportunity to thoroughly test each box 
before deciding whether or not to consider the shipment 
a purchase, Just tell us right away that you would like 10 
accept this free offer and we’ll ship you the cigars the 
same day. Our illustrated catalogue which shows cigars 
in various shapes, sizes and prices, will be sent free on 


Reclama thanki ClO 


ran E.H. RIDGEWAY President 
CARS from MAKER to SMOKER 


195 LENOX AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


REFERENCE—State Bank, New York. 

























SATISFACTORY GIFTS 


The Humidor, a useful 
and unique gift for the man 
who smokes. Keeps cigars 
and tobacco just moist 
enough. Styles, sizes and 
prices to suit 
all purses. 

This Maga- 
zine Stand 
and Book 
Rack will 
please any woman. It is a useful decora- 
tion for any room. Made in three sizes. 

Money refunded if not entirely pleased. 

Sent prepaid east of the Mississippi. 


Bocklet illustrates, describes and gives 
prices of all styles of both. 











The John C. Jewett Mfg. C 
Established 1849 247 Elm Street, Buffalo, N. 


yy 





to his work on ‘Theodore Roosevelt, the 
Boy and the Man,”’ published about a year 
ago. He has followed similar lines in the 
compilation of the work, but has natu-| 
rally been able to draw upon a much richer 
fund of biography, anecdote, and legend. 
The result is a book which will appeal ' 
not only to young readers, but adults | 
as well. Mr. Morgan is much more than 
a faithful compiler. He has points of 
view of his own, and seizes with individual 
judgment upon the facts worth while. 





| 


| Page, 
1 


Nelson. Robert E. 
Southerner. With a photogravure 
eral Lee. 12mo, pp. xiv 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

| 


Mr. Page’s book is not merely a biog- | 
_raphy of General Lee, altho it is a nar- 
rative of the career of the hero’ from 
two points of view—the man and the sol- 
pate The biographical feature of the 
/work, however, is secondary to what was 
jevidently the author’s main purpose 
|writing—an analysis of General 
‘military genius. Incidentally the author 
|furnishes a succinct account of the battles 
‘fought in the Union War, finally leading 
up to a comparative estimate of the claims 
to military greatness made by the two 
contending generals in that war—Grant 
and Lee. <A considerable amount of new 
historical material, having to do with 
the resources at Lee’s command during 
the war, is brought forward in the con- 
|sideration of these claims, and altho Mr. 
| Page decides in favor of the Southern 
i general he does not do so without an appre- 
ciative tribute to his Northern opponent. 


Thomas Lee: The | 
portrait of Gen- 
312. New York: Charles | 





in 
Lee’s 


| Palmer, George H. The Life of Alice Freeman 
Palmer. i12mo. Portraits and views. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2. 
It is a long time since any work of 
biography, and perhaps one or two dec- 
dS » r 
ades since any biography of a woman, 


| has aroused the attention which Professor 
|Palmer’s book has called forth. 
editions of it (we believe 
ninth edition) had been issued before it 
was six months old. What is most remark- 
able, perhaps, in the book is that it should 
have achieved this amount of success in 
the absence of anything more than a mere 
handful of Mrs. Palmer’s own letters or 
other writings. Professor Palmer was under 
the necessity of constructing a biography 
almost entirely from his own knowledge 
of his wife’s career and character. It 
may well be doubted if any man ever before 
wrote for the general public so charming 
and acceptable a book about his own wife. 
Carlyle’s briefer treatise may be recalled, 
but that was an essay rather than a formal | 
biography. For Professor Palmer’s book we 
may well anticipate much length of days. 
It is something quite unique in biographi- 
cal literature. 


Many 
it is now in the 


Pennell, E. R. and J. The Life of James McNeill 
| Whistler. In two volumes, with over 120 plates in 
half-tones and photogravures. Crown 4to. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 10. 


Ever since the death of Whistler there 
has been trouble over the publication of 
his biography, the writing of which he 
had authorized. This finally resolved 
itself into a suit at law brought by his 
widow against his biographers. The suit 


MICH 














Robertson winning 1908 Vanderbilt Cup 
on Michelins. 


Michelins are the best tires made. 


They are uniform in quality, reliable and 
speedy. 


The world’s greatest victories are won on 
Michelin stock tires. 


Michelins won the Vanderbilt Cup—the 
Grand Prize in France—four out of five 
events at the Vanderbilt Motor Parkway. 
They won at Lowell—and Savannah. 
There is no other tire like them. 


On a rough road over all kinds of obsta- 
cles they outwear any other tire. 


Travelling at a high speed, they outwear 
any other. 


They cost a little more, because extraor- 
dinarily careful manufacture is necessary to 
produce their quality. 


What tires do you use ? 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY 


MILLTOWN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES 


NEW YORK, 1763 Broadway 247 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT 
ps ae 1344 Michigan Ave. 2001 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND 

N, 895 Boylsten St. 15 E. Colfax Ave., DENVER 
BORFALO. 908 Main St. 1200 So. Main St., LOS ANGELES 
PHILA.,320N.Broad St. 308-314 Van Ness Ave., SAN FRANCISCO 














was decided in favor of the latter, and as 
a result the work so long postponed is| 





Fitst and Original Motor Buggy 


$250 « SUCCESS’? AUTOMOBILE 


Practical, durable, economical and 
absolutely safe. light strong, 
steel-tired Auto-Buggy. Suitable AS 
for city or country =. Speed from 

4 to 40 miles an hour Our I 
Model has an extra powerful en 
gine, patent ball- — wheels 
price, 275. Also I , $400. Rubber Tires, $35.00 extra. 
rite for desc wid - do ‘literature. Addr 


SUCCESS AUTO-BUGGY MFG. CO., inc., St. Louis, Mo 









The Safety Document File 
A Splendid Christmas Gift 


$2.50 KEEPS PRIVATE 
PAPERS SAFE 
Enameled Metal 
ase, opens like 
‘aBook. Loc 
with 2 Keys. 
25 strong pockets 
We pay Express 
to any city or town. 
A.C. Barler Mfg. Co. 
107 Lake St., Chicago 
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now published. For a number of years] 
before Whistler’s death he helped the 
Pennells with data and correspondence 
covering the whole of his career. The 
“Life’’ which has thus been prepared 
is unusually complete, supplying many 
details regarding the famous, eccentric 
artist which have hitherto been lost in 
obscurity. As a collection of Whistler 
pictures, also, the work is of remarkable 
value, the reproductions, made for the 
Pennells, at Whistler’s order, bringing to 
light etchings and drawings which have 
not before been made public. The Pen- 
nells, owing to their twenty years’ intimacy 
with Whistler, are able to speak authori- 
tatively of the personality of the man 
about which there has been so much 
dispute, while Mr. Pennell’s own attain- 
ments as an artist give weight and cogency 
to his appreciations of Whistler’s work. 


Schurz, Carl, The Reminiscences of. Volume 
IlI., completing the set. Fully illustrated with 
. portraits, contemporary engravings, and original 
drawings. 8vo. New York: The McClure Co. $3 net. 
The set, $9 net. 


General Schurz’s third volume is just 
ready this season. Readers will recall 
that the two volumes published last year 
did not complete the record as he left it. 
In the present volume are included the 
chapters which General Schurz was writing 
at the time of his death, but which he never 
entirely completed. Besides the chapters 
which he actually completed he left a great 
number of notes which he intended to use 
in other chapters. With the aid of these 
notes, supplemented by his own knowledge 
and researches, Francis Bancroft, a friend 
of General Schurz, and at the instance of 
Schurz’s son, has continued the record 
from the middle of Grant’s administra- 
tions. The volume is fully illustrated, 
as were volumes one and two, and forms 
a complete story of a notable life in the 
political annals of this country. 


Shakespeare, William. A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream. With 48 illustrations in full color by Arthur 





CAUSE AND EFFECT 
sxood Digestion Follows Right Food. 





Indigestion and the attendant discomforts 
of mind and body are certain to follow 
continued use of improper food. 

Those who are still young and robust are 
likely to overlook the fact that, as droppin 
water will wear a stone away at last, so wil 
the use of heavy, greasy, rich food, finally 
cause loss of appetite and indigestion. 

Fortunately many are thoughtful enough 
to study themselves and note the principle 
of Cause and Effect in their daily food. A 
os Y. young woman writes her experience 
thus: 

‘‘Sometime ago I had a lot of trouble 
from indigestion, caused by too rich food. 
I got so I was unable to digest scarcely any- 
thing, and medicines seemed useless. 


“A friend advised me to try Grape-Nuts'! 


food, praising it highly, and as a last resort, 
I tried it. Iam thankful to say that Grape- 
Nuts not only relieved me of my trouble, 
but built me up and strengthened my digest- 
ive organs so that I can now eat anything 
I desire. But I stick to Grape-Nuts.”’ 
‘*There’s a Reason.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 








The Howarp is a gift for a life-time. 
When you give a/nan a Howarp watch 
you leave no question of your intention as 
to guality. é 

Once and for ail it is the best that money 
will buy. 

In comparison to the IlowarpD the selec- 
tion of any other watch must appear in the 
light of a makeshift and a compromise. 
The Howarp has a history of which 
every American should be proud. 

It was the first American watch. It is 
the finest practical time piece in the 
world and has held that place for up- 
wards of seventy years. It has been 








The Howard Watch 


carried by our distinguished men from 
Daniel Webster’s day to our own. It is 
recognized by the world’s scientists. It was 
awarded a certificate of the first class by the 
International Astronomical Observatory at 
Geneva. It has been the choice of our men 
of action from Fremont to Peary. 


The Howaro> is the best watch investment, It 
will never be common. It will never be at a 
discount. It takes a given time to produce a 
Howarp—and not every jeweler can sell you 
one. A Howarp Watch is always worth what 
you pay for it. The price of each watch — from 
the 17-jewel-in a fine gold-filled case (guaranteed 
for 25 years) at $35; to the 23-jewel in a 14-K 
solid gold case at $150—is fixed at the factory, 
and a printed ticket attached, 


Find the HOWARD jeweler in your town and talk to him—he’s a man worth knowing. Drop 
us a postal card, Dept. 0, and we will send you a HOWARD book, of value to the watch buyer. 


7 E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 




















incidental to motoring. 


up for repairs are reduced to a minimum. 
no delay. 


unexcelled feature, particularly when you 
city streets. 


But there are many other 
points you should know about 
before you purchase a car. 


See your agent or write us 
for catalog of valuable auto- 
mobile information. 


ATLAS MOTOR CAR 
COMPANY 


Members A.M.C. M.A. 


82 BIRNIE AVENUE 
Springfield, Mass. 








Wine, true, and full of human interest. 


“Raa York Office, 1876 Broadway 





Just the Car 
For 
YOU 


Because you are once and for all relieved of the unnecessary expense and annoyance 


If you buy an Atlas car, you buy it to enjoy it. The chances for its being hung 


This because of the two-cycle principle 


of the Atlas engine—five moving parts only. 
Think what that means, No complicated valves, no bother, no disappointment, 


Then the wonderful ease of control permitting of from less than four miles per hour 
to maximum speed on high speed without change of gears is another superior, and 


are picking your way through crowded 





_ 
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Now-—for a Pair of Genuine 








Holeproof Sox 





Those who have heretofore paid 25c for 
inferior goods can now have the best at that 
price. For you can now buy six pairs of 
“‘Holeproof” Sox (formerly $2) for $1.50. 


We are now able to give you the same sox and save you soc on 
the six pairs. Yet we don’t have to alter our quality, nor change our 
expensive process. The reason is this: 


The Best Yarn Now Costs Us 
10c Less Per Pound 


‘We now pay an average of 63c per pound for our yarn, 

Before, we paid 73. The best Egyptian and Sea Island cotton yarn 

— the softest and finest—now costs us 10 cents less per pound, So the 
saving is all in the market price of the yarn—and that’s a real saving 
because you get the same quality though you pay less. The saving is 
yours— Not ours, 

All makers now pay less for their yarn. But they’re not cutting the 
price of their sox. They are simply making more profit. We are using 
this opportunity to reduce our price. So the best sox now cost no more 
than brands of inferior grades. 

It remains for you to take this advantage ~— to 


ansist on it, 
31 Years 
to Make the First Pair 


It took 31 years of constant improvement to perfect ‘‘ Holeproof’’ 
“ Holeproof’’ are the original “ guaranteed-six-months ”’ sox, 


ask for the best, and 


Sox. 


You cannot get more for $1.50 than you get in six pairs of “‘Hole- 
proof.’? They are the most satisfactory sox that are sold today. 

Over roo imitations have been placed on the market since “‘ Hole- 
proof’? became a success. So don’t think for a moment that all 
guaranteed sox are genuine “‘Holeproof Sox.’’ 

Nearly all the other names sound like ours, so you must needs be 


careful in choosing. Else you may get the inferior grades—the stiff 
and harsh kind—the kind that get fuzzy and fade. 


foleprooftiosiery 


*< Holeproof ” never wrinkle, stretch, crock, fade nor rust. And they 
are comfortable, because of our extra fine yarn. We could buy coarse 
yam for less than half what we pay, We could then charge less still 


for the sox. But you wouldn’t wear such sox more than once. It’s far 
cheaper to buy the best. 
Please compare “‘ Holeproof’’ with the best unguaranteed sox, Then 


let them show how they wear. 
That will prove more than we can say in this ad, 


See if any sox you know are one-half so good. 





Our guarantee in each box of six pairs | 
** Holeproof ”? Sox reads: 


‘ If any or all of these sox comes to holes ! 
or need darning within six months from the \ 


day you buy them, we will me them free.” 

nd we mean that exact Try ‘‘Hole- | 
proof.” You'll see then how we can afford 
this. 
wear ‘‘Holeproof.’’ Once known and you’) 
always wear them, 

\f your dealer does not have genuine | 
‘‘Holeproof’’ Sox, bearing the ‘“‘Holeproof” } 
Trade-mark, order direct from us. (Remit | 
in any convenient way.) 


Holeproof Sox— cpa, sigs 50. Medi- | 
um and light weight. Black, light and dark | 
tan, navy blue, pear) gray, and black with } 
white feet. Sizes, g + to 12. Six pairs of a 
size and weight in a box. All one color or 
assorted, as desired. 

H oleprooft Sox, (extra light | 
weight)—made entirely of Sea Island | 
cotton. 6 pairs, $2.00. 

Holep: oot Lustre-Sox 
Finished like silk, Extra light w sagt | 
Black, navy blue, light and dark tan, and | 
pearl gray. Sizes, 9/4 to 12. 

Hot proof Stockings — 
Medium weight. 
white feet. Sizes 8 to 11. 

Holeproof Lustre -Stockings — 6 
pairs, $3. Finished hike silk, Extra light | 
weight. Tan and black. meee, 8 to 11. 

Boys’ Holeproo 
Stock! ngs—6 pairs, $3. 
Rlack and tan. Specially re- 
inforced knee, heel and toe. 
Sizes, 5 t0 11, 

Misses’ Holeproof 
Stockings-— 6 pairs, $3. 
Black and tan, Specially re- 
inforced knee, hee) and toe. 
Sizes, 5 toc These are the 
best children’s hose made 


today. 


6 pairs, $2. 





Office, 1906, 


| 
See what you save and gain when you | 


6 pairs, $3. | 


Black, tan and black with } 


} 
Reg. U.S. Pat. | 





Se ED —= — ——__ 
Rackham. Size, 10x12, pp. 134. New Vor. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $5. ; York: 

Those who are familiar with the eX- 


quisite Rackham illustrations which ap- 
peared in last year’s special editions of 
‘Alice in Wonderland,” ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle,” 


and “‘Ingoldsby Legends,” will readily 
conceive with what delicacy and humor 
the same imaginative brush paints the 


scenes of Shakespeare’s immortal fairy 


story. In this volume Mr. Rackham 
finds a subject peculiarly fitted to his 
genius, and has pictured the feuds of 
Titania and Oberon, the whimsicalities 


of Bottom and his fellow Thespians, and 
the amusing adventures of the Athenian 
lovers with a hearty sympathy and a 
wealth of originality which one does not 
remember to have seen lavished before 
on this fascinating combination of themes. 
More than any other specimen of his art 
which has appeared in this country thus 
far, does this volume entitle him to the 
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GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN, 


Author of “ Emmy Lou—Her Book and Heart,” 


and severa) later volumes. 


| distinction, already accorded him, of being 


HOLEPROGF HOSIERY COMPANY, 204 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis |e Dore of his time plus a sense of humor 











_ An Ideal Christmas Gift}! 


BOUCHER ADJUSTABLE } 
SHAVING GLASS 


' Every man should have one. 
It makes shaving safe and comfortable. } 


» It may be applied to any window, or elsewhere to obtain 
a strong light, and instantly adjusted to any angle, fl 
It may be carried safely in a satche). ) 
Furnished express paid, {| 
Beveled Edge, $2.00; Chipped Edge, $1 50; Magnifying, $5.00 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. ( 


Send for cireular. 
CALDWELL MANUFACTURING CO., 350 Jones St., Rochester, N. Y. 








ain 


land a harmony of design and color which 
few, if any, illustrators before him have 


had to such a degree. The present volume 


{is a model of holiday book-making and is 


furnished with an abundance of pen-and-ink 
sketches scattered through the text of the 


play, besides the sertes of full-page color- 


} 
| drawings. 
\ 


Shelley, 


| 8vo, PP. 341. 
Mr. Shelley means by 
the ple ices Engi and by 
| those who visit the British Isles without 


very clear ideas of what they are going to 


see besides cathedrals and castles. The 
people we meet with brandishing a Bae- 


deker, and sightseeing without definite 


Untrodden English 
Little, Brown & Co. 


“yntrodden ways” 


undiscovered 


Henry C. 
Boston: 


Wavys. 
$3. 


in 
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aim would find this book of great advan-| 
tage to them, if it were read before they | 
erossed the water. Travel without pre- 
vious knowledge is useless and tiresome. 
Curiosity, if it be intelligent, is the very 
-salt of enjoyment in exploring ‘‘fresh 
woods and pastures new.’’ The present 
volume is sympathetically written, but 
there is no rhapsody or sentimental dec- 
lamation indulged in, even when the} 
writer guides us to the tomb of Bunyan or 
Rossetti or Burke’s memorial in Beacons- 
field Church. The illustrations are copious, | 
being eighty-eight in number, four of 
which are full-page plates in color. We| 
.advise those who are planning a voyage | 
to England to procure and study this} 
-convenient handbook. 





Simgleton, Esther. The Great Rivers of the! 
World Described by Great Writers. 8vo, illustrated. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co, $1.60 net, 

In this volume Miss Singleton follows as , 
to rivers the general plan adopted by her | 
in the series devoted to other great things, | 
including buildings, pictures, countries, 


& 
At the Christmas Matinee SWGWId'ee 





portraits and cities, as described by fa- ? The greatest improvement in sound-reproducing 
mous writers. The method naturally in-({astruments was made when Mr. Edison invented ’ 
volves a selection from standard books of } 


passages not infrequently notable as litera- 
| ture. In the present collection, Miss Sin- | | RO} . ' or 


_gleton has brought together interesting 


| descriptions of the world’s great rivers. a 
Included among them are the Rhine, Dan- EDIS ON PHONO RAPHS b 
ube, Thames, Po, Nile, Ganges, and Yang- Aa } 
Tse of the Old World, and the Mississippi, | ps ; 
‘Ohio, St. Lawrence, and Hudson among No one thing has added so much to the pleasure of the Edison 
American rivers. The volume is copiously; Phonograph as a Record which plays more than four minutes, and 
“‘Mustrated. reproduces the melody or voice so clearly and perfectly that the illusion 
Terry. Ellen. The Story of My Life. With o 
‘iMustrations from photographs, original paintings, | almost defies detection, 


os ny = yap pac cl ait oa hd Edison Amberol Records are the same size as the ordinary Edison 


McClure Co. 
Miss Terry's autobiography is practically| Records. ‘They can be played upon any F.dison Phonograph by the 


| the story of the development of theatrical | addition of an attachment which any dealer can supply and any dealer 
art during the past fifty years in this : ; 
country and Great Britain. The pages can afhx. é j = “et 

of her book are rich not only in anecdotes Longer selections are now available for the Edison Phonograph 

-of the stage, but they deal to a large ex-|than have ever been available before for any sound-reproducing ma- 


tent as well with the personages who have chine, and these selections are better given. 





taken a leading part in the last half-century Tr ee rs a . 
‘ol _England’s art, literature, and politics. No Edison Phonograph outfit is complete with- 
) Miss Terry’s early marriage with George} out the attachment to play Edison Ambero) Records. 
Frederick Watts, the artist, brought her You can hear these new Records at any dealer’s, Learn about 
| into close contact with the prominent] the attachment and equip your Phonograph with it today. If you 
men and women of the time, and from|haven’t an Edison Phonograph, you can now buy one which plays 
| the storehouse of experiences thus acquired | both styles of Records—the two-minute and four-minute. : 
she is able to furnish many unique pic- ; sat 
tures of people in regard to whom there i pins pancagatver se di patho aggre ge —— te Se 
exists a perennial interest. Her Ameri- 





-€an tours, most of them undertaken eo NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 4 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, New Jersey 
Sir Henry Irving, were numerous, and her 


account of them, anche a ‘ 

soning esas cont SS. “We had small Skill o horse flesh 

autobiography. The illustrations con-| who bought &800SS CQ ride Qr. Vont take 
) s= ordi bi 


The Edison Business Phonograph saves the time of high-salaried men and increases their letter-writing capacity 





ad, 


faimed in the volume cover the entire 
period of Miss Terry’s stage life and form 
an interesting collection of theatrical 
photographs. [In addition to the latter 
there are a number of drawings made 
expressly for this work by Albert Sterner 
and Eric Pape. H 

Van Dyke, Henry. Out of Doors in the Holy | 


\ 










ve 


-aS a literary man who has great gifts in his ae ‘ 7 i = 
ceraff, and yet subordinates them to the =Try o CaKe of itand be convinced. 


Qur readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers, 


Lamd. z2mo, pp. 325- New York: Charles Scribner’s } —— he 
Sons. $1.50. e 
Dr. Van Dyke is somewhat exceptional 1S = i. 
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GEORGIA LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY. 





Athena, GOOv gid, .<00-.000iseesciessscecccesseseceese8 DO. 00-2 
To Georgia Car Company, 
Please furnish Labor and Material, charging to our account, for account of Engine 


: No 


as follows — 


Actial SE 













. 
pie sore 
Example x 9.00 oo 
Cost © 
of rnur o 
sagrerrane aro : ” 
. ” ag cool ”_ ¢.00 
Pro ® pe 
Oo 
A Tape™ , per yrs 
. 2 at ve 
: mee 2. —ss 
a T . 
Saving | | = — 
os gotieree? : alee 
ro) es tevin 
of 50% a Leorgia Locomotive Company 


over | i ee 


©. K. for G. C. Co. 


Printers | - 


Charges 


Superintenden:. 





The above order when O.K'd by Mr. Harris or Ma. Yancey constitutes. order to 


Foreman of Department for work to be donc. 


INSTRUCTIONS: 
Copy for Supt. Loco. Co. 
G. C. Co. Shop Office. 
Foreman Department doing work who will endorse material and labor required for job. 














By the 


Gammeter Multigraph 


Office Printing Machine and Multiple Typewriter 


The Multigraph does good office printing at practically the cost of the paper and an office boy’s time. 
Small quantities are produced at the lowest rate, instead of according to the printer’s sliding scale which 
increases the rate as the quantity is decreased. : ci : : : 
The Multigraph not only saves 50% of the cost in printing, but it saves time and keeps confidential 
matter private. The work is produced with twice the speed of a printing press, and ordinary runs can _be 
finished on the same day as started. The Multigraph will handle forms  & to 84% X17 inches in size. (The 
actual size of the form shown above is 8x11 inches.) Electrotypes may be used on the Multigraph anda 
direct inking attachment is supplied for straight printing purposes. 


H H The Gammeter Multigraph typewrites form letters that are 
As a Multiple Ty pewriter identical with the work of a regular high grade typewriter. 
It turns out copies faster than any duplicating device, and each copy es 
is a perfect ribbon-printed original. 
The Gammeter Multigraph has an automatic type-setting-and- 
distributing device wh ich avoids all touching of type with fingers ; 
only a minute to a line is required for setting up a full-width 
letter form. | ET US SEND YOU SAMPLES 
of forms printed on the Gammeter Multigraph, together with a Mul- 
tigraphed typewritten letter addressed to you personally. Simply send 
us your name, the name of your firm, and position you 
occupy. We’llalso send descriptive booklet or catalog 
THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
3944 Kelley Ave., Cleveland,O. Branch Offices Everywhere 


European Selling Agents: The International Multigraph Co., 79 Queen Street, London, E. C, 
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PAPER DIAPERS 
APPEAL T0 THE 
MOTHER OF THE BABE 


“Little 
Clinchers” 
defy 
the ice 


They make slippery walks 
and hills as safe as the floor 
in your home. 

With them on your shoe- 
heels you simply can’t slip. 
Can be worn indoors witht 
out injury to carpets. 

Attached in half a m‘n- 
ute—no nails, screws, riv- 
ets, straps. Invisible. Com- 
fortable. 

“LITTLE CLINCHERS” are 
better than accidet insur- 
ance — they prevent you 
getting hurt. 

Steel, with specially hard- 
ened points. 


25c. a Pair 
At Haroware, Shoe, or Depart. 
mentstorex. Or, postage free, by 
American Sales Co 
23 BIBLE HOUSE 
New York City 
Dealers: Write for prices. 





? 


Im the tist kid that ever wore a 
paper Draper Dont look good to you? 


HAVE worn Whiteaw Pover Diapers since the day 1 was 
born, 10 months now, and have never for one minute been 
scalded or chafed. Very few babies in this world can say that. 
Made of very strong velvety paper as soft as cotton, a perfect 
absorbent, medicated under the direction of a chemist to pre- 
vent chafing, and shaped to fit. To be worn inside the regular 
Diaper and destroyed when soiled. We could fill a column in 
their praise, but any Mother will know. Cost less than one 
cent each. 75c. per 100, at Factory, or will mail 50 postpaid 
for $1.00. Also make the famous Whitelaw Paper Blankets, 
Sanitary, Healthful and Warm, $8.00 per dozen f. o. b. Cine 
cinnati, or two full size as sample by mail, postpaid, for One 
Dollar. Not sold in stores, 


Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. 2, Cincinnati, 0. 
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before us records impressions of 


travel 
as they come home to a man of a pro- 
foundly devout character. It can easily 
be imagined with what emotion the author 
contemplated all those monuments of Pa]- 
jestine which are closely connected with 
| the life, character, and teachings of the 
Founder of Christianity. Galilee becomes 
to this poet and prosateur a sort of new 
revelation, and he stands before the Holy 
Sepulcher as Godfrey and his Red-Cross 
Knights might have done. Sometimes 
he tinds prose too heavy a medium for the 
expression of his feelings and convictions 

















CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, 
Author of “The Call of The City.” 


and bursts into a lyric strain of beautiful’ 
|verse. The work will be welcomed as a 
rare gift-book, and the sixteen full-page 
|colored illustrations are no mean addition 
| to its claim on general popularity. 

| Wallace, General Lew. The Chariot Race from 
| Ben-Hur. Illustrated in color from original draw- 
| ings by Sigismond de Ivanowski. Royal 8vo, pp. 133. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 


| During the twenty-eight years of its 
existence Ben-Hur has enjoyed a popularity 
that has shown no sign of diminution. It 
is a long novel and there are many elements 
in it which combine to insure this con- 
tinuance of the reading public’s favor. 
Most vivid of all the features in Ben-Hur, 
standing out conspicuously from the rest 
of the story, and yet concentrating in 
itself the various emotions and passions: 
of the whdle, is the famous chariot race. 
The latter is really an episode in the novel, 
notwithstanding its important place in 
the final unravelment of the piot. As an 
episode, however, it is complete in itself, 
and hence it is possible to detach it from 
the rest of the romance and give it as a 
short story, or tale, apart from the longer: 
narrative in which it is embedded. This. 
has been done in the present volume, 
which contains the scenes leading up to» 
the race, as well as the race itself and the 
outcome of the rivalry to which it formed 
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the climax. The book is well illustrated 
and bound in holiday dress. 


Wells, Carolyn. The Carolyn Wells Year Book. 
With ‘lustrations by Mrs. M. E. Leonard, Miss Bertha 


Stuart, Messrs. Oliver Herford, Strothmann, and De 
Fornaro. 12mo, pp. 100. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.25. 

Much more elaborate and readable than 
the “Year Book" for roo8, this little 
volume, furnished with fifty-two engage- | 
ment-blanks for 1909, combines practical | 
convenience with an admirable collection | 

\ 
of witty sayings, light verse, and jests| 
by Miss Wells. In the unique collection | 
one finds the famous ‘‘ Vindication of the 
Limerick,” which appeared not very long 
ago in Harper’s A\lagazine, besides other 
old favorites from the pen of Miss Wells, 
as well as some ‘‘New Fancies for 1900,” 
such ‘“Lincoln’s Birthday,” St. Pat- 
rick’s Pe. »”» "To Move or Not to Move, 

“Thanksgiving Day,” etc. Then, there 
is a ‘‘New Zodiac,’’ prepared for each 
month by Miss Wells, besides a ‘‘ Metro- 
politan Guide Book,’’ and ‘‘A Table of 
Misinformation,”’ with other features 
somewhat translated, as Quince would 








say—usually included in year-books. The 
illustrations are numerous and bear out | 
in design and execution the witty intention 
of the author. 


Wharton, Anne H. An English Honeymoon. | 
With 16 illustrations. 12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $1.50. 


Travel and fiction are happily combined | 
in Miss Wharton’s latest book. This time 
it is England, the England that is unknown 
to the average tourist, through which 
the reader is taken by easy stages and | 
long picturesque routes with two trav- 
elers who see the world for the first time, | 
as it were, in all the softened charm thrown | 


over it by their own honeymoon. “Italian | 
Days and Ways”’ furnishes Miss Wharton | 
with the two characters who serve as the | 
medium for describing English places and | 
people. These two characters are chosen | 
to take their wedding-journey through 
England, and what they see there and 
the adventures they have, detailed in 
letters home and to their friends, forms 
the story—if it can be called that—oi 
the book. It is all charmingly told, and 
as a bit of travel literature the little volum< 
is strengthened by the excellent illustra- 
tions. 

Wharton, Edith. A Motor Flight through 
France. With 48 full-page illustrations from p! 10to- 


graphs. 8vo, pp. x 2. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2. 


It is not to be expected that Mrs. Whar- 
ton would write the ordinary book cf 


Pears 


A soft, fine grained skin 








is a valued possession. 
Pears’ Soap gives title to 


ownership. 
Established in 1789. | 


Our readers arc 





1 Caruso 5 Abott 
2 Sempbrich > Farrar 
3 Melba 7 Caruso 
4 Scotti Homer 
5 Gadski 9 Gadski 
6 Homer 20 Eames 
mt Ancona 
2 Campanari 
Scotti 
n Battistini 
tr Eames 25 MelBa 
12 Schumann-Heink 26 Plancon 
13 Dalmores 27 Eames 
14 Tetrazzini 28 Calve 


The actual living, breathing voices of 
the world’s greatest opera singers in all 
their power, sweetness and purity. 

r 


Hear the Victor—any Victor dealer will 
gladly play it for you $10 to $300 


Write for catalogues of the Victor and Victor Records 
g 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


best results, use only Victor Needles on 


A complete list of new Victor Records for December will be found in the December number 
of Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s; and January Cosmopolitan. 


911 








RIBBON 
DENTAL. CREAM, 


COMES OU 
A RIBBO 


Delicious, antiseptic, more convenient, more efficient and less wasteful than powder 


We recently sampled all dentists, 32 in number, in three representative residential towns near New York City. 

23 signed a statement declaring Colgate’ s Dental Cream “‘the most satisfactory dentifrice.’”’ 7 signed thatit 

was “‘very’’ or “‘most satisfactory.”” This is but typical of the way in which the Dental Profession re regards this 
a 


Cream. It is what they and the Public have long wanted—A Perfect Dentifrice in a Perfect Package. 


Sample sent for 4cts in stamps. COLGATE & CO., Dept. Y, 55 JOHN ST.,NEW YORK. 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap, Powders and Perfumes sold throughout the world, 
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No Stropping No Honing 


GIVE HIM A GILLETTE 
SAFETY RAZOR FOR CHRISTMAS 


E will use it; never Takes only five minutes for a smooth, 





satisfying shave, no matter how rough 
fear! And thank yOu the beard or tender the skin. 

from his heart every time No stropping, no honing. Any mancan 

i use it. It is the one razor that is safe— 


he shaves. cannot cut his face—and it is the only 
Over two million men are '2°r that can be adjusted for a light or 


a a close shave. 
using the Gillette—any One A man is conservative. He takes to 


: the Gillette like a duck to water once he 
of them will tell you he gets acquainted—but, as with other im- 
would not be without it for provements, it sometimes takes a woman 
° . to lead him to it. 
ten times its cost. The Gillette makes a beautiful gift, 
Shaving in the old way is the bane of a with its triple silver-plated handle, in 
man’s life. It means ti.1.e wasted at the velvet lined, full leather case. 
barber-shop—or tedious stropping and Standard set, as illustrated above $5.00. 
scraping with the old-fashioned razor, | Combination sets, $6.50 to $50.00. 
with the certainty of cuts and scratches _ Send for illustrated booklet today. 
if he is nervous or in a hurry. Besides, The Gillette is on sale at all leading 
as you know, he is not always shaved jewelry, drug, cutlery, hardware and 
when he ought to be. sporting goods stores. If your dealer 
The Gillette makes shaving easy. cannot supply you write to us. 


GILLETTE SALES CoO. Chicago 
240 Kimball Building, Boston Stock Exchange Building 
Factories: Boston, London, Berlin, Paris, Montreal 


bet @ SCS) ee 


NO STROPPING NO HONING +s AG) 


New York 
Times Building 















The Unforgotten Gift =@ 


The gift that carries a lasting and grateful remembrance of the giver is 
preeminently a “Swan” Fountain Pen. Nothing that you can send will 
insure a more lasting appreciation—nothing is a more certain 
mark of good taste and good judgment. 
















MABIE, TODD & CO.’S 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
Is made by the oldest makers of Gold Pens in America. Its Gold Pen is the finest ever put into a 


Fountain Pen. Its feed is built on Nature’s laws, supplying the ink both above and below the Gold 
Pen point—this is the only natural and practical 


The longer and the more constantly you use a an” Pen, the more you will appreciate its unvarying 
reliability—its immeasurable superiority over every other Fountain Pen 
There is a “Swan’’ Pen for every taste, for every purse. Our illustrated booklet_shows many styles 


and prices. We send it free. Write for it today. 


MABIE, TODD & COMPANY, Dept. K, Established 1843 
17 Maiden Lane, New York 149 Dearborn St., Chicago 


London Paris Brussels Manehester 
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nor has she done so in the present. 
volume. ‘“‘The motor-car has restored 
the romance of travel,’’ she declares: and 
to prove her contention she whirls her 
lreader through the towns and picturesque 
|country scenes of France on a motor- 
|car that certainly leaves nothing to be 
| desired by the traveler in the way of com- 


| travel- 





|fort and convenience. Mrs. Wharton 


dwells with delight on the freedom from 
the “‘ugliness and desolation created by 
the railway,’’ as enjoyed by the motorist, 
and describes in her usual charming Style 
the various objects of beauty and interest 
that flash by her car without being marred 
by intervening railroad yards, smoke, and 




















DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL, 
Author of “ The Red City.” 


|general dulness. With no country ts 
Mrs. Wharton more thoroughly familiar 
than with France, and her brilliant sketches - 
of towns, castles, churches, men, and 
women, seen in passing, furnish excellent 
reading and lend to this book a piquancy 
not usually possest by others of its 
kind. For any one contemplating a motor 
trip through France it should serve, more- 
over, as an excellent guide. 


Williams, Leonard. The Arts and Cratts of 
Older Spain. With over 150 full-page illustrations. 
In three volumes, small 4to. Chicago’ A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $4.50. 


Spanish art, in spite of its wealth and 
diversity, is frequently in danger of suffer- 
ing neglect at the hands of those critics 
who are engrossed in the artistic develop- 
ment of such countries as Italy, France, 
and Germany. Mr. Williams, however, 
is an authority on the art of Spain, and in 
these admirable volumes he has collected 
together an abundance of material which 
should prove to be of value to the student 
of decorative design and allied crafts. 
The scope of his work is shown in the fol- 
lowing list of general subjects treated: fur- 
niture, leather-work, wood-carving, iron- 
|work, bronze-work, arms, pottery and 
| pe yrcelain, textile fabrics, architecture, 
‘ glass-, gold-, silver-, and ivory-work 
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Wilstach, Paul. Richard Mansfield: The Man 
and the Actor. With 48 illustrations from photo- 
graphs and oil paintings. 8vo, pp. xviii-500. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 


Mr. Wilstach was for ten years associated 
with Mr. Mansfield in a professional capac- 
ity and as a personal friend. The present 
biography has been prepared with the 
cooperation of Mrs. Mansfield, who has, 
for this purpose, put at the author’s dis- 
posal all her husband’s papers and corre- 
spondence. Mr. Mansfield’s character was 
a peculiarly original one, marked by the 
extreme sensitiveness of the artistic 
temperament and causing many miscon- 
ceptions of the man himself among friends 
as well as enemies. His biography, there- 
fore, furnishes ample material for in- 
teresting reading. The book is full of 
amusing anecdotes and appreciative dra- 
matic criticism. It narrates the life of 
Mansfield from boyhood to the end of 
his career, and treats exhaustively of the 
genius and development of each of the 
great parts with which he became identi- 
fied in his art. As a whole the book gives 
an interesting picture of the stage during 
the last thirty years. 

Winter, William. Other Days: Being Chroni- 
cles and Memories of the Stage. With 17 full-page 


illustrations from gpotouraphe. 8vo, pp. 390. 
New York: Moffatt, Yard & Co. $3. 


For more than fifty years Mr. Winter 
has been closely connected with the leading 
men and women of the American stage. 
Probably no man living has such an 
abounding store of reminiscences of things 
theatrical upon which to draw, and the 
present volume thus forms an eloquent 
tribute to the professional genius and 
personal worth of the great actors and 
actresses who have been known, more or 
less intimately, to this veteran dramatic 
critic. The contents of the book in the 
main are devoted to personal sketches, 
anecdotes, and critical estimates of the art 
of the following: Joseph Jefferson, John 
Brougham, Dion Boucicault, Charlotte 
Cushman, Edward <A. Sothern, John 
McCullough, Lawrence Barrett, Mary An- 
derson, Adelaide Neilson, Edwin Forrest, 
and Henry Irving. Mr. Winter concludes 
his book with an exhaustive review of the 
present conditions and tendencies of the 
theater in this country—and if he takes 
a despondent position in the matter, his 
pessimism finds expression in all that 
felicity of indignant invective which he 
knows so well how to use, and which is so 
suggestive of the keenest appreciation of 
true dramatic art. 


TEN OF THE BEST NOVELS 


Chambers, Robert W. The Firing Line. Illus- 
ae 12mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1.50 


Churchill, Winston. Mr. Crewe’s Career. Illus- 
Smeg 12mo. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1.50 


De Morgan, William. Somehow Good. Square 
r2mo. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.75. 


Fox, John, Jr. The Trail of the Lonesome Pine. 
Illustrated by F. G. Yohn. 12mo. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Herrick, Robert. Together. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


Hewlett, Maurice. The Halfway House. 12mo. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Lewis Rand. Illustrated. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


New York: The 


Johnston, Mary. 
Square r2mo._ Boston: 
1.50. 





“Tainted Advertisements” 


is what Dr. Harvey Wiley—chief of the Washington 
Bureau of Chemistry and eagle-eyed guardian of” the 
Pure Food Laws—in a recent speech, calls advertise- 
ments “which make misleading statements about the 
quality of the goods advertised.”’ 


Shivers’ Doctor Wiley thinks the principle 
Panatela of the Pure Food Law should apply 
is full to all other merchandise, and that a 
5in. long misleading advertisement is as bad 





as an untruthful label. 

Good for Dr. Wiley! Nothing 
would please me better than to have 
a law enforced that would not only 
compel every maker of cigars to label 
every Cigar box with a description of 
just what kind of tobacco was used 


jy in the manufacture of its contents, 


but to tell the truth about them in 
their advertising. 
There would be something doing 


4. in the cigar business not now on the 
7 schedule. 


Havana! What that name has to 


stand for. That word has been made 


to cover everything from fine leaf 
grown and cured in Cuba to the 
shorts and cuttings—the dy-product 
of the cigar manufacturer; and to 
the seed tobacco grown in Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and New York, etc. 

And as to wrappers. Is it Havana? 
or is it Sumatra? Is it a genuine 
Sumatra or the so-called “Sumatra” 
grown in Florida? Or is it Con- 
necticut seed leaf? 

In no other field of manufacture 
is there more need of protecting the 
public against wrong labeling. Did 
you ever see a box labeled other 
than “ Havana.” ? 

It is in the light of the foregoing 
that I make my claims. I make 
them as definitely as I can with my 
present knowledge of the English 
language. 

My Shivers’ Panatela is a hand- 
made cigar—all of the filler is clear, 
clean, straight long Havana tobacco. 


My BR k is Free It tells a lot of things about tobacco, cigars, 


and smoking in general that every man 
Illustrates and describes all the different shapes and sizes 
of cigars I make and tells the truth about them. 





should know. 


Herbert D. 


913 Filbert Street 


genuine Sumatra. 


Shivers, Inc. 


No shorts, no cuttings—no doctor- 
ing of any kind. The wrapper is 


Itis the ten cent cigar of the trade. 

To a new customer, I will send 
them for a trial in boxes of fifty at 
$2.50—5c apiece. I let you trythem 
before you buy them. 

And no man need pay me a penny 
who for any reason doesn’t like 
them or finds them different from 
my description. 


Here is My Offer 


I will, upon request, send fifty 
Shivers’ Panatelas on approval to 
a reader of The Literary Digest, 
express prepaid. He may smoke 
ten cigars and return the remain- 
ing forty at my expense, and no 
charge for the ten smoked, if he is 
not pleased with them; if he is 
pleased and keeps them, he 
agrees to remit the price, $2.50, 
within ten days. 


I have been doing business under 
that offer for seven years. 

In that time my place of business 
has grown from a single loft to an 
entire five-story and basement build- 
ing in the business centre of Phil- 
adelphia. 90% of my output goes 
to fill repeat orders. 

If the shape of 4 Panatela doesn’t 
appeal to you I have others that 
will. I make all sizes and shapes, 

They are all labeled and made 
under sanitary surroundings that I 
welcome Dr. Wiley or any one else 
to inspect at any time. 


Write for it. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 























TABULATED DIGEST OF DIVORCE LAWS 
A folding chart showing in tabulated form the di- 
vorce laws of every State in the United States. By 
HvGO HIRSH. Cloth cover, $1.50. FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 


















I of 12. Outfit complete sent gee upon receipt of $1. 











WHY,_THROW SAFETY BLADES / 


OLD BLADES a 
MADE NEW 
and ready 


SMOOTH shaving 
INSTANTLY by the 


Perfection Stropping Outfit 


Always ready for use—Cannot wear out— Stropper is 
4 nickel steel—strop is finest horsehide, Made especially 
i) for Gillette and Wafer Blades. Makes one set do the work 


Money Order. Stropper alone silver or Money” Order, 


Rudolph Hardware Co. Dept. K, Suithficld St, Pittsburg, Pa, 





TheldealHumidor 


MAKES A HANDSOME XMAS GIFT 





Patent Pending 


Appreciated by discriminating smokers because it is 
the only humidor that will keep cigars at the right de- 
gree of moisture. The moisture rises from the bottom 
and goes through pevteeeseee 3 in side of the drawer. 
The only removable sanitary moistener that does not 
ex contents. Finished in oak or mahogany, brass 
trimmings and rust proof linings. Fully guaranteed. 

P wens preperd U. 8. and Canada. Aeon today for illus- 
ra 











. J. 3. DEE 
2013 Fisher Bidg., Chicago, Tm, 
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HIGHEST IN HONORS 


Baker’s Cocoa 
& CHOCOLATE 


50 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
IN 
EUROPE 
AND 
AMERICA 








Registered 
U. ee Ot 


A perfect food, preserves 
health, prolongs life 


Walter Baker & Go., Ltd, 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 











_Nicholson, Meredith. The Little Brown Jug of 
Kildare. 12mo. Illustrated. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 


Merrill Co. $1.50. 


_Smith, F. Hopkinson. Peter. Hlustrated. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


12mo. 


Ward, Mrs. Humphry. The Testing of Diana 
Mallory. Illustrated. 312mo. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. $1.50. 


SOME OF THE BEST BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG READERS 


Bacon, Edwin M. English Voyages of Adventure 


and Discovery. Retold from Hakluyt. Illustrated. 
8vo. Cloth. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

Barbour, Ralph Henry. Harry’s Island. Twenty 
illustrations by Relyea. s12mo, cloth. New York: 
The Century Co. $1.50. 

Canfield, Flavia A.C. The Kidnapped Campers. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.25. 


Hough, Emerson. The Young Alaskans. Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, cloth. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25. 


Jackson, Gabrielle E. The Dawn of Womanhood: 
A Collection of Essays for Girls. 12mo, cloth. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25 net. 


Jenks, Tudor. Photography for Young People. 
Large 12mo, cloth. With illustrations from photo- 
graphs, and many diagrams. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $1.67, postpaid. 


Lovett, James De Wolf. Old Boston Boys and 
the Games they Played. With cartoons by Charles 
Dana Gibson and Edwin H. Blashfield, and forty 
reproductions from photographs. Popular edition 


12mo, cloth. Boston: Little, Brown 0. 
$1.50 net. 
| Malone, Paul B. (Captain inthe U.S. Army). A 


— Point Cadet. 12mo, pp. 419. Lllustrated by 














ALUMINOID 
CANNON BALLPEN 


Like a cannon ball this pen is 
rounded, no kind of paper will 
stop it, for speed nothing can 
equal it. 





: sett Aluminoid “‘Cannon Ball!”’ isthe 
Wes ed very latest thing in pen con- 
Ss oe struction. A 

Pe eg Comfort, speed and certainty 

= become yours with every one of 


them. ’ 
They look much like ordinary 
pens. hi 
They have a way of their own. 
At your Stationer’s $1.25 a gross. 
We will send samples for 2 cts. postage. 


A. L. SALOMON & CO. 
343 Broadway, New York 





:: A. Carter. Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Co. 
1.25¢ 

Morgan, James. Abraham Lincoln, the Boy 
and the Man. Iillustrated. Crown 8vo. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Pier, Arthur Stanwood. The New. Boy. IIlus- 
trated by Franklin T. Wood and others. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

Seawell, Molly Elliot. The Imprisoned Mid- 
shipmen. 12mo. Four illustrations in tint. ma- 
mental cloth, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.25. ; 








A Clear Explanation.—A Southern congressman 
| recently went into a barber-shop in a small Tennessee 
town to get a haircut. The barber, after the usual 
flow of conversation, completed the job, and, turnifg 
to his customer, asked: 

‘Tennessee or Georgia?’’ 





Somewhat mystified by the singular question, but 
determined not to show his ignorance, the congress- 
man replied: 








“THE FARM” 






‘Let me send you 
a booklet contain- 
ing my best recipe 


SAUSAGES 


When you've eaten my sausages 
you'll realize that my sausage 
recipe produces real sausages, 
I’ve been using it for forty years, 
and it’s backed by a sincere deter- 
mination to make sausages and cure 
hams and bacon better than anyore 
else can. 

The little milk-fed pigs that go 
into my sausages are raised on 
my neighbors’ farms, and I know 
they’re pure, healthy stock. The 
spices are ground right here— 
that’s all my sausages contain, ex- 
No preservatives, no adulterants, no fillers, 


If your grocer cannot supply you, send me 


cept salt. 


‘‘Georgia.”’ 
The barber then proceeded to brush his hair ‘‘dry.”’ 
—Bohemian. 


having fun with me?’’ asked Chawley. 
‘“‘Well, old chap, give me the details,”’ 
thur’s response. 


was Aw- 


said to her: ‘That dog knows as much as I do.’ 
| she said: 








‘Don’t you think four dollars and a half 
was too much to pay for him?’ ’’—Cleveland Leader. 


On Friendly Terms.—‘‘ You and Jones seem to 
be great friends.”’ 

‘*Yes, I married his second wife and he my fourth.”’ 
—Fliegende Biaetter. 


The Reason.— Rusticus—‘‘If you once try living 
| in the country, you'll never live any place else.” 

UrBAN—'‘That’s right. You’ll never be able to 
sell your house.’”’-—Cleveland Leader. 








his name, and I will send you my 
TRIAL 


orree: 4 Lbs, $1.°° Express Prepaid 


($1.40 West of Kansas and South of Tenn: ssee) 
Money back if not satisfied. Write me MiLo C, JONES, 
JONES DAIRY FARM, P. 0. Box 610, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





a 





FLEISCHMANN'S 
compresseo YE AST 


HAS NO EQUAL 
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Save 4 on Goal Bills 


Attach a Powers Heat Regulator to your 
furnace or boiler. - Its action is aut matic. 
It needs no attention—has no clockwork, no 
batteries. 

Silently and surely—night and day—it 
regulates the draft so you don't waste an 
ounce of coal. 


Preserves Your Health 


EERIE MR HRA St 


Keeps Your Rooms at 70 


Dore 











No sudden changes 
—no variation what- 
ever. Simply set the 
indicator at the tem- 
perature you want. 
The Regulator does 
all the rest. 


Prevents the colds 
that result from 
varying heat. 






The Powers Thermostat 


Sent on 60 days’ trial 


No cost if not satisfactory. Write today for our 
book—then judge what this invention means to you. 
Address Powers Regulator Co., 37 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, or 113 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Powers Heat Regulator 

















| economical than kero. 









(THE BEST LIGHT/ 
ABSOLUTELY safe 
—Is very brilliant, 


THE BEST LIGHT] 
FULLY GUARANTEED, 
OVER 200 STYLES. 


powerful and steady. Agents wanted, 
—One burner gives Catalogue Free, 
more light than six Write today. 
16-candle power elec- 

tric light bulbs—more THE 


BEST LIGHT C9. 
92 E. 5th St. 
Canton, O, 


sene. Each lamp is a 
miniature light works, 








Subtle.—‘‘Do you think that Miss Kidder il 
| 
| 
| 


‘‘You see, I had my bull terrier with me. And I | 
And | 
















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name o 
Stewart Hartshorn on label, 
Get ‘‘ Improved,’ no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 



























=. ~ 
we . = 
==_-+- Do not be satisfied 
=. with an indefinite 
ss ‘“*emulsion’’ which 
fad may disguise impurities 
. os which does not exclude rhe 
eae <= 
ae id . 
s 4 
; Peter S: 
& ° | 
: Cod il : 
J may be obtaihed of any good druggist. Be, 
3 It is madeAnd bottled in Norway, thus i 
you without possibility of + 
adulteration. It is so pure 
P that it is entirely 
Free From all Disa- 
greeable Taste or Odor 
Digests completely - 
no nauseous ‘‘repeat- 
ing."" Never sold in 
bulk. . Take only the 





flat, oval bottles bear- 
ing name ot 
Schieffetin & Co. 

New York 
Sole Agents 
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THE COOKING i 
SCHOOL 
Best Chefs and Cooks say it 


is the secret of their success 


LEA&PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It gives a delightfully 
appetizing flavor to all 
Soups, 





Gravies and 
Stews, and is 
the ideal 
sauce for 
Steaks, Roast 
Meats, Fish, 
Salads and 
Rarebits. 





An Excellent 
Appetizer 





Joun Duncan’s Sons, 
Agents, N.Y. 











“Whew! It’s Hot” 


and 


“Boo! It’s Cold” 


are expressions never heard 
in houses equipped with the 


Minneapolis 


Heat Regulator 


Set the indicator at the desired 
degree, put on coal and this 
regulator will keep the tempera- 















ture uniform, insuring comfort, 
health and economy of fuel. 


With Time pee 


the temperature can be changed at 
any pre-determined time to the 
degree desired. 


Sold by the Wholesale and Retail 
Heating Trade everywhere 
ona positive guarantee of 
satisfaction. 


Illustrated booklet on request. 


WM. R. SWEATT, Secy., 


402 Phoenix, Minneapolis, Minn. 
144 Hich St., Court St., 


Boston, Mass, Syracuse, N.Y, 










CHRISTMAS POETRY 


If You Don’t Believe in Santa Claus Don’t Hang 
Your Stocking Up. 


By FRANK L. STANTON. 


I: 


| If you don’t b’lieve in Santa Claus, and that your 


way he'll call, 


All Six 


| 


Are Free 


These are the famous Lily Butter Spreaders which 
you can procure only from Armour & Company. 
They are the rage of today. The most popular 


| piece of silverware ever produced by a silversmith. 


Don’t mind the Christmas stocking—don’t hang it | ‘ 
n't mind the Christmas stocking—don’t hang | The only mark on them is “Wm: Rogers & Son 
A 


up at all! 

But when Christmas winds are whistlin’, 
home-lights burnin’ dim, 

He rides away from little folks that don’t believe in 
him! 


and the 


II. 

When you hearjfhis sleigh-bells jingle on the house- 
tops snowy-white, 

Say: “‘The Wind is playin’ music for the witches 0’ 
the night!’’ 

When he’s slidin’ down the chimneys of the still and 
dreamy town—- 

‘°Tis the Wind that wants to warm himself—the 
Wind is comin’ down!”’ 


FEI. 
If you don’t b’lieve in Santa Claus, like other folks 
b’lieve, 
Just wait till Fourth o’ July, and forget it’s Christmas 
Eve! 
Say: ‘‘The children—they just dreamed him, and 
they think he’s true-and-true!”’ 


} 


| to pay the cost of car- 


| cost of carriage and 





And don’t hang up your stocking—for he won’t be- | 


lieve in you! 
IV. 
When the floor is ‘piled with playthings, and the 
Christmas trumpets blow, 
Say no fairy-folk have been there, and that Santa | 
Claus ain’t so! 
When your stocking’s lookin’ lonesome, then you'll 
know the reason why: 
You'll wish you’d made-believe in him ’fore Santa 
Claus went by! 
V 
Your great and great-grandpeople—they knew him 
far away. 
(There’s toys that he gave them in the attic there 
to-day!) 
The chair grandfather dreams in—he gave him that, 
you know, 
For bein’ once a little boy and b’lievin’ in him so! 
\ I 
But—don’t you hang your stocking up, if you don’t 
think that way, 


And know lots more ‘bout Santa Claus than folks 
that’s old and gray; 


| But—when Christmas winds are whistlin’, and the 


mornin’ stars burn dim, 
He rides away from little folks that don’t believe 
in him! 
—Uncle Remus’s Magazine (December). 


The Miracle Night. 
By Anita FItTcuH. 


The inn is asleep. 
Yet the loaves and the wine 
Hold a sweetness divine; 
And the gourds of dried seeds 
And the roots and the reeds 
All know the earth sings 
Of wonderful things, 
Of plenteous feasts 
And delights manifold; 


The desert tribes sleep. 

Yet their wind-blown tents 
Dream of goblets and scents 
As the worshipers speed; 
Dream that Love is the creed 
Of the little new King, 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity has made it famous.” 








The price, if you could buy them, would be $3 or 
more for the six. 


A’’—the mark of the Rogers Extra Plate. 
We are going to supply to our customers—for a 
ittle time—six of these spreaders free. 


Our offer is this: 


Send us the top from 
a jar of Armour’s Ex- 
tract of Beef. Else send 
the paper certificate un- 
der the top. 

Send with it ten cents, 





riage and packing. We 
will then send you one of 
these butter-spreaders. | 

Send us more of the | 
tops as you get them, 
an'd send ten cents 
with each to cover the 


packing. We will send 
one spreader for each 
top until you get the six. 

Thus this beautiful set 
—the very fad of the day 
—costs you only our car- 
riage and packing cost 
—60 cents for the six. 

That means that we 
return to you—for alittle 
time — more than you 
pay for the Extract of 
Beef. 





One reason is this: 
We want you to learn the hundred uses that every 
home has for a real extract of beef. 


We want you to know what the Germans know— 
what the French know about it. This is one of the 


| secrets of their fame as good cooks. 


Armours 
Extract of Beef 


We ask youtouse it in soups. Note what a differ- 
ence it makes. 

Add it to gravies—both for flavor and color. 

Add it to left-overs. Note how appetizing, how 
delicious it makes them. See howit enables you to 
utilize-things that now go to waste. Any meat dish 
that lacks flavor always calls for extract of beef. 

When you use six jars you will use a hundred. 
You can’t get along without it. 


Another reason is this : 


We want you to know the difference between 
Armour’s Extract of Beef and others. 

Armour’s goes four times as far, because it has 
four times the flavor and four times the strength. 

The directions are always, “Use one-fourth as 
much.” 

Armour’s is concentrated. Itis rich and econom- 
ical. It gives one a new idea of extract of beef. 

We want you to prove these facts. 

Order one jar now—from your druggist or grocer. 
Send us the top, or certificate, with ten cents. Then 
judge by the spreader we send if you want the rest. 

Send it today to Armour & Co., Chicago, Dept. Q. 


ARMOUR «x» COMPANY 


Sfur-On 


Fyeolas Ses 


The newest Shur-On style 
On and off with one hand 
That’s convenience for you! And 








{ts simplicity will surprise you. 
If any eyeglass can be made to fit 


you, a hur-On can. If other kinds 
can’t, a Shur-On may. 
At the better opticians every- 
where. Beware of imitations 
“Shur-On’’ stamped on every mounting. 
Consider an effort tosubstitutean imposition 
Send today for valuable book FREE 
E. Kirstein Sons Co,, Dept. B 
Established 1864 Rochester, N. ¥. 
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the old-fashioned kind. 
Finished in nickel or Japan. 






The Weather Side 


There's always a room on the weather side that’s | 
hard to heat. 


The easy and cheap way to heat this cold room is with the Perfection Oil Heater, 


It makes no difference how many times the wind changes—-you can carry the | 
heater from room to room as often as you like. The 


| 
PERFECTION | 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeiess Device! 
simply can’t smoke or smell—it can’t be turned too high or too 
low—the wick can’t climb up when your back is turned like 
Burns nine hours with one filling. 
Every heater guaranteea. 









orass throughout and nickel plated. Eve 


write to our nearest agency. 


(Incorporated) 


The ayo Lamp is the saiest and best lamp for all- 


; ‘ round household use, It is equipped 
with the )atest improved centra) draft burner—gives a bright light 
at smallcost. Absolutely safe. All parts easily cleaned. Made of 


cannot get the Rayo Lamp and Perfection Heater from your dealer, 
STANDARD OIL, COMPANY 


Of the House 


lamp warranted. If you 
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Your Children 
speak in the language of the twentieth 


century. In schoo), they are taught the 
language of the present day, Is it natural 


then, that in their Bible study, they 
should be expected to understand the 
English of the seventeenth century? The 


American 
Standard 
Bille 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 

is for you and your children. It is the 
Bible truth revealed in the clear, simple 
language of the twentieth century. 


24-page Booklet Sent Free 


This book tells about the previous 
translations of the Scriptures and shows 


how, by the growth, change and development of 
the English language in the past 300 years, the 
American Standard Bible became a real neces- 


sity. The booklet tells also of the thirty years of 
effort spent in producing the American Standard 
Bible and gives many endorsements from promi- 


nent clergymen and religious writers of all denomi- 
nations, with names of colleges and institutions 
where it is used. 


A postal will bring the booklet—awrite for it to-day 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for over 50 Years 
37G East 18th St., New York 
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ie 
a BucnyY NuMBER 


) \uxury for refined tastes. A. small h 


) amount in the bath is the greatest 
1 \uxury and very invigorating. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


Ask for “‘Forty-seven-eleven”’ K 


i) An exquisite 











al ae ‘ 


FERD. MULHENS 
Cologne, O/R, Germany 


U. S. BRANCH 


MULHENS & KROPFF 


298 Broadway New York 












Send 30. for 2 oz. 
sample bottle. 


| 
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And every glad thing! 
(Dream naught of the Thorn. 
The hate of the Tree.) 


Outworn Mary sleeps. 

Yet the child on her breast. 
Like a bird in its nest— 
Like a little weak lamb 


Against its warm dam-- 

Doth still sweetly wake 

For His Great Kingdom’s sake; 
Wake to guard thee and me, 
The Holy Christ-child. 


—The Outlook (December). 


Jesus Unto Mary. 


(On the Tenth Christmas.) 
By CHESTER FIRKINS. 


*“*“Why came the angels, Mother dear, 
Upon the night when [ was born?’ 


‘‘Perchance sweet Heaven was forlorn, 
Thou being here.”’ 


‘And were they beautiful to see? 
Say o'er the tale the shepherds told.” 


“Ay, they were robed in shining gold, 
They sang of thee.’’ 


‘And was not that a wondrous thing— 
That holy choirs cried my birth?’’ 


“Nay; to all mothers of the Earth 
Bright angels sing.’’ 


ae ‘ 
But yet, thou savest, from the skies 
Strange fires wreathed my brow with gold.’ 


“Yea, miracles are manifold 


To mother-eyes.”’ 


“When } within a manger lay, 
Why came great things from distant lands? ’” 
“They did but kiss thy baby hands, 


Upon their way.’ 


“Midst thow not tel) Me that a star 


Shone on their path with wondrous light?’” 
“Oh, little Son, ‘tis late,—good night— 
Dreams bear Thee far." 


“Oh, Mother, there is in my heart 


A dream I may not understand.’”’ 
‘Sleep; Thou shalt roam in Samarcand, 
And Sidon’s mart.” 


‘Nay, U shall hear the Heavens ca)). 
‘O Son of God)! Go forth! Redeem!’ ** 
‘My son, that is indeed a dream 


Most strange of all.” 


“They call me, Mother, when | sleep, 
Or when I wake, or when I play.”’ 
(‘‘God, give me but another day 


My boy to keep.”’) 


“What say’st thou, Mother? Must } fare 


Alone into the darkness? 1?” 
(‘He is so little, God—I ery! 
Earth’s wo to bear!"’) 


“Yea, 1 must follow; even now 
The ange) voices speak my name.”’ 
(‘‘Again, I see, the holy flame 
Doth gird his brow!"’) 


“Yet, Mother, 1 am sore afraid: 


Oh, let me bide a little while.”’ 
“Whom God hath called for earthly trial, 


His course is laid.”’ 


“Mother, I see an angry throng; 


The face of Death upon me stares.”’ 


“*T give thee to the God who cares 


For weak and strong.’ 


‘*{ go,—-and yet, within my heart, 
The wholly human hunger cries.” 


‘‘Sweet, those who meet in Paradise 
Shall never part#’;. 


—Lippincott’s Magazine (December). 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when Writing to advertisers, 
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the country is to be introduced to a new leader by 
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A Present for Little Boy Blue. 





By J. W. Fovey. | 


Our Neighbor, he calls me his Little Boy Blue 
Whenever he goes by our yard; 





wees ei wets" nmar| GOOD NEWS for SMOKERS 
But sometimes he winks awful hard. 


I guess he don't know what my name really is, 
Or else he forgot, if he knew; 

And my! You would think I am really part his— 
He calls me his Little Boy Blue! 


Our Neighbor, he told me that Little Boy Blue 
Once stood all his toys in a row, 
And said, ‘‘Now, don't go till I come back for you’’— 
But that was a long time ago. 
And one time, at Christmas, when I had a tree, 
He brought me a sled, all brand-new, 
And smiled when he said it was partly for me 
And partly for Little Boy Blue. 


Our Neighbor, he’s not going to have any tree, 
So he says the best he can do 

Is try to get something to partly give me 
And partly give Little Boy Blue. 

Because, if he’s here, it would make him so glad, 
And he said he knew it was true 

That ever and ever so many folks had 
A boy just like Little Boy Blue. 

Our Neighbor, he cails me his Little Boy Blue, 
And said he would like to help trim 

-Our tree when it came—he would feel that he knew } 


Jt was partly for me and for him. \ 


He said he would fix it with lights and wax flowers, 
With popcorn and berries—you see, 


—— 
ee eee 


He'd like to come over and help to trim ours— 
He’s not going to have any tree! 


—Saturday Evening Post, 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
A NEW MINORITY LEADER 


Wuen Congress meets in extra session next spring 





EE 


the name of Champ Clark. So announce the wise 
political prophets who have been following develop- 
ments on the minority side of the House since John 
Sharp Williams announced his retirement. Thus 


the public may be prepared for a new figure in the 
‘“‘Who’s What’’ columns of the press.- A writer in 


the Ney York Times writes thus of Mr. Clark: 
Champ Clark is wide-spread and easy-going. He is 


about the size of an average mountain and as little 
to be irritated. Big of frame and slow of speech, 
he has the characteristic? that go with that makeup. 
You couldn’t worry Char-zp; you couldn’t budge him 


for a second; and besides, he will never annoy any 


of IMPORTED CIGARS 


HE cigars from our factories now being 
shipped to the United States will give you 

a new satisfaction in smoking— 
q@ BECAUSE the latest growth of tobacco in the 
Vuelta Abajo is in all respects better than the 
previous one and the crop from ouyv own lands in 
that section ts superior to any we have ever before 
gathered. ‘This company owns or controls the best 


**Vegas’’ (plantations) in the Vuelta Abajo district, 


cultivating there an aggregate of 70,000 acres of 
the finest tobacco lands in the world. 

@ The new tobacco from these farms is now 
being used in all our cigars and no smoker, on 
comparison with other Cuban tobaccos within 
memory, will fail to notice its exceptional charac- 
ter. The texture is fine, the burn perfect, the 


aroma rich and the flavor delightful. As a con- 
sequence we can guarantee more pleasing results 


from each individual) blend used in the following 


factories than at any time during recent years: 


Cabafias Carolina Manuel Garcia 
Corona Henry Clay Alonso 

Villas y Villar Comercial Bock y Ca, 
Meridiana(Pedro Murias) Africana Vencedora 
Intimidad Espafiola Flor de Ynelan 
Santa Damiana Antiguedad Rosa de Santiago 


Now ts a good time to secure adequate smpphier 
from any of these factories 
HENRY CLAY AND BOCK & CO., Led. 
ZULUETA 10, HAVANA, CUBA 


N. B —An interesting catalog of standard Havana factories de- 
tailing the chief characteristics of ther cigars mailed on veques? 





Southern men by butting into their prejudices. He 








is about a degree of latitude north of Williams, geo- 





‘graphically, but just about as far south mentally. 


and he wouldn’t be able to see why a minority leader 


t 
+ Keeps 
should frazzle his mind with intricate schemes for | | Viqui 4 S 


‘coddling the North. 

Lest this be taken as reflecting on Champ Clark’s ke Cold 
intellectual size, it should be explained that next to 
Williams he is undoubtedly the biggest man for the 7e 
place on the Democratic side, and that his prob- 
ably unanimous election will be a reward of merit. 
There is nobody on that side that can touch him— 
with Williams out of the way. This is not a very 
high compliment considering that the minority of 


the House is largely composed of men who would not 
add much to the history of lawsuits if drawn on a 


jury, but Clark is a man who would make himself 


felt, even if he were a Republican. =, 
Clark is as big a contrast to Williams as could be | © i 
imagined. The retiring leader is little: the incom- ——s 
ing leader is big. Williams has a voice that can 
reach across the Hall of Representatives, but can 
not carry beyond the chairman’s desk in a national 
convention. Clark has a voice that would scare a) | 
Numidian lion into flight and put a Bengal tiger’s | § 
tail between its legs. Williams is so little beautiful | | 
that horses have been known to s* y as he came down | } 
the street. Clark is a sort of cicss between George | J 
Washington and the favo: ¢ creation of Charles | 
Dana Gibson, with a slight dash of Richard Harding 
Davis. 
In oratory the two are utterly different, tho they 
are the two best speakers in the minority, and, for 
that matter, the best speakers in the House. Will- 










Hours 


COLD DRINKS IN HOT WEATHER 


Simply pour in your liquid, hot or cold, and the Thermos ; 
| Bottle will keep it that way under any and all conditions of 


, temperature. Everyone needs 


THERMOS BOTTLES 


at home, and when traveling, motoring, driving or on any out- 
ing trip, Thermos Bottles are the great modern necessity, 
They are useful in a hundred ways. 


-. HOT DRINKS IN COLD WEATHER 





. 
\dea) Gifts 
for holidays, weddings, 
birthdays, Useful, hand- 
some. Made in polished 
nickel, silver a also 
{, with London-made leather 
covers—and in many beau- 
tiful combination sets. 


Get Some for Xmas 
n Beware of imitations and 
infringements, Tests prove 

e 


that the Thermos is t 
perfect temperature, 


retaining bottle. 














Pints on receipt of price. 


If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, we will ship direct, 


Mts $3.75; Quarts $5.75, 
Write for booklet. 
American Thermos 
Bottle Co. of New York 


517 Fifth Avenue, City 





The Thermos Jar 
does for solid foods what 


the Thermos Bottle 
does for ne Sa 


Price, $1 
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Korreet Shape 


Patent Leather Shoes 
GUARANTEED NOT TO BREAK 


We authorize your dealer to give you a 
new pair free should the patent “Burro- 
japs’’ leather in the uppers of your 
“Korrect Shape” shoes break through 


before the first sole is worn through. Look 
for the “Burrojaps” label in the lining. 









Isn’t a broad guarantee like this 
a good reason in itself for you to 


wear ‘‘Korrect Shape”? shoes? 
It means that in buying patent 
leathers you need no longer have any 


doubt as to their reliability. It is 
proof of satisfaction furnished in advance. Send for catalog. 

The name “‘ Korrect Shape”’ signifies exactly and literally 
that the ‘‘ Korrect Shape” model is based on the right 
principle of foot-anatomy. A pair of these shoes that fits 
you comfortably when tried on in the store will be com- 
fortable every minute as long as you wear them, $4 a pair. 

5000 dealers sell ‘* Korrect Shape” shoes formen. If you do 
not find a dealer near you, write for our Catalog showing 21 


beautiful styles. Shoes sent prepaid. Send fur catalog toda);, 
The Sanitary Pipe 


naming your shoe dealer. 
Custom-Made 
Best Freneh Briar, Hard Rubber, Removable 


Thislabel Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


TRADE MARK .4 


BURROJARS 


WARRANTED 








Trade-M ark 
Stamped 
on Sole. 


Patent Blueher, Box 
6 


Kid Top*Stanley” Toe 
Style No. 28. 

THE BURT & PACKARD CO. 
Makers 


PRICE 
— 
Department D-6 Brockton, Mass 
















The 


Stem. The most scientific and healthful pipe 

ever made, Cannot possibly become rank like or- Best 
dinary pipes. No hot smoke 

drawn into the mouth, No biting Christmas 
the tongue. Tobacco is a'ways 4 

dry. No residneleft: Price $1.00 Gift 
postpaid, With silver trimmings For Men 


and fine chamois-covered, plush- f3 
lined case $8.00, Same with am- 
ber stem $6.00. Money back if $1.00 postpaid 
not entirely satisfactory. SANITARY PIPE CO., 
124 Cutler Building, Roehester, N.Y, 


“WELL, WELL! 
I Hear You 
Perfectly 
NOW!” 


“‘T hear you anywhere in 
the room; why I could not 
hear ordinary conversation 
one toot away 

**T have had the Acousticon 
now for nearly a year and it is all 
inall to me. Gold could not buy 
it if Leould pot get another. 

“GARRETT BRown, 
“St. Lc uis, Mo.” 

The experience of Mr. Brown is 
the same as that of thousands who are 
now using the Acousticon — to ti.em we 
have said as we now say to you: 

** Test the Acousticon and let us prove that it will 
make } ou hear easily, distinctly and clearly 


ENTIRELY AT OUR EXPENSE.” 


If you are not convenient to one of our many offices, 
you can test it at yourown home, andif you do not hear 
satisfactorily the trial will not cost youonecent. No 
trial fee, no penalty, no expense whatever if you do not 
hear 

A ver: light and unnoticeable head band is furnished 
with the ear-piece; its use makes it unnecessary to 
hold the ear-pieceand leaves both hands perfectly free. 
Ladies who use the Acousticon dress their hair so as 
to make the head band and ear-piece invisible. 

The Acousticon is the original electrical hearing 
device, fully protected by U.S. patents and you can- 
not secure anything as efficient under another name, 
Write for particulars of the Free Test, Booklet,etc., to 


THE GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO. 
843 BROWNING BLDG. 
Broadway and 32d St., - NEW YORK 























































| for those ailing, abscess-letting, tooth-pulling, etc.; 


| tics; providing clothes and food for the ill-clad and 


| shot-guns and game-traps for the 
| nets 





{iams plays with a rapier and Clark smites with an| 


ax. Williams's wit is keen and cutting, and Clark’s 
sarcasm crushes like a bludgeon. Williams fights 
with the simitar of Saladin, and Clark with the 
heavy broadsword of Richard Coeur de Lion. 

Clark, too, has the power to command, while Will- 
iams has the power only to request. Clark can daunt 
and intimidate a crowd that would run over Will- 
iams. As permanent chairman of the St. Louis con- 
vention of 1904, Clark absolutely frightened a ram- 
pant gallery mob that was trying to run the con-} 
vention, and had been doing it while Williams was 


in the chair. 

The insolence that comes from knowledge of one’s 
power, and that would be resented if the power were 
not behind it, never offends when Clark displays it, 
as he delights in doing. Once, for instance, a rash 
Republican, seeking the limelight, made an attack on 
Clark. The giant Missourian came back with a half- 
hour speech, which tore the rash Republican limb 
from limb. At the finish of the half hour, during 
which the Democrats had applauded rapturously, 
and even the Republicans had laughed because they 
couldn’t help it, Clark strode down the aisle toward 
his flushed and uncomfortable baiter, and rent the 
welkin with this climax: 

‘*Mr. Chairman, a few years ago a tenderfoot went |} 
out West looking for grizzly. He was all togged out 
in the newest style of hunting suit and dawned like 
an incredible vision on the astonished inhabitants | 
west of the Missouri. He asked them where he could } 
find a grizzly, and they told him reverently that at a 
certain place not far from there grizzlies were numer- 
ous and would come if you whistled. Light-heartedly 
he took his way to the place indicated, and two days 
later they buried his mangled remains in the local | 
Over his innocent young head they 
erected a tombstone whereon they rudely carved this 
epitaph: 

““*He whistled for the grizzly, and the grizzly 


> 


came. 





cemetery. 


DR. GRENFELL, ‘‘ PERAMBULATING 
PROVIDENCE ”’ 


Dr. WILFRED GRENFELL, of Labrador, preacher, 
teacher, physician, surgeon, magistrate, policeman, 


navigator, pilot, charity commissioner, orphans’ 


guardian, grand almoner for the whole seaboard, 


wreck-investigator, cartographer, has a reputation 


of being a very busy man. Just what a day’s work 


means to him is suggested by a writer in The Review 


of Reviews (December). We read: 

None but a resolute and powerful man could get 
through a routine like Grenfell’s. His daily tasks in 
summer include treatment of ward cases received 
aboard his ship between hospital points; navigating 
of the steamer, for he is his own pilot; attention to 
all patients found in the different harbors or aboard 
the fishing-vessels, such as diagnosing and dispensing 


holding religious meetings every evening responds 
ing to all calls at whatever hour, even when this 
implies landing in the inky blackness of night or 
rowing miles in an open boat where the ship can not 
get; writing a daily diary for a score of newspapers 
to swell the funds; conducting Sunday services all 
the season round; arranging for supplies of wood for 
the ship’s furnaces in a land where there is no coal; 
adjudicating the disputes between the fisher-folk as 
an unpaid magistrate; caring for orphafis and luna- 


wooden legs and arms for the crippled, 
‘‘furriers,”’ and 
and gear for the fisher-folk who have met mis- | 
fortune; hearkening to the appeal of everybody in 
distress, and relieving them so far as possible; bap- 
tizing, marrying, and burying where no clergyman 
towing off stranded vessels after every | 
great storm, and carrying wrecked crews southward | 
to the mail-boat; sounding for reefs, exploring har- | 
bors, and discovering new codbanks for the trawlers, 
beside keeping track of the multitude of details and 
the finances incident to the administration of four 
hospitals and a ship, as well as all the subsidiary en- 
terprises—lending-libraries, workshops, fox-farms, 
angora-goat herds, farm at St. Anthony, saw-mill at 


destitute; 


ever goes; 





Roddickton, eight cooperative stores, and the rein- 
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Bank Boo 


Christmas 


4 


A SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


oy epened with One Dollar or more 
e makes a most acceptable 


CHRISTMAS GIFT it! 
to children, relatives or friends. 
We especially solicit smal! uc- 
counts on which we way four 
4 per cent interest, compounded 
V7, twice a year. : 
If desired, we will 
pass books in specia 


























place the 
holiday 
A envelopes and mail them with 
3) your cards, so that they will be 
\ received on Christmas morning. y, 


Send for our free booklet ‘*T”’ explain- 


ing our system of Banking by mail, 
X Assets Over Forty-two Million Dollars 














CITIZENS teu 


CLEVELAND, 0 





























MATERPROOFED LINEN 


THOL| 
















Needed by 
Every Man 


If you wear LITHOLIN Water- 
proofed Linen Collars and Cuffs 
they keep their shape anywhere and 
don’t crack or fray. There’s no laun- 
dering—you just wipe them clean, and 
they are like new. Yousave not less 
than $16 a year. Unlike Celluloid and 
Rubber, they look like ordinary 
linen, and are cut in every fashion- 
able style. and inall sizes. Have clean 
linen all the time, at no cost. 
Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 
Always sold from Red Bowes 
Avoid substitution 
If not at your dealers, send, giving 
styles, size, number wanted, with re- 
mittance and we will mail, postpaid. 
Booklet of styles free on request. 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 
Dept. 13, 7 Waverly Place, N.Y. 


CORNELL 


ANN 


ARBOR 


WEST POINI 











a an 
Md AT SIX PER CENT Nave 
“—=w A sound investment for money B= 
is afforded by the Certificates 
of Deposit issued by this institu- 
tion, the Certificates being se- 
cured by first mortgages on 
separate pieces of real estate, 
having values in excess of the 
amount of the Certificates. Our 
Certificates are tax free and there 
are no commissions nor deduc- 
tions of any kind, so that the in- 
vestment yields6% per annum net 
Please write for booklet F 


= SALT LAKE SECURITY 
ano TRUST CO. 


FEMS GURRIN 
peted PRESIDENT. 
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There’s 

a knack in 
stropping a ra- 

zor. It’s clearly 
explained in our free 
catalogue. It will 


ay 
ou to send for it. and 
earn about 


Torrey 
Strops 


and how to use them, 

A Torrey Strop costs 50¢. to $2.50 
and your money back if not satisfied. 
Sent, post pa‘d, if not at dealers. 

Torrey’s Oll€dge Dressin 
keeps any strop soft an 
pliable. 15c. or sent by 
mail upon receipt of price. 

Torrey razors are the 

. finest razors made. ; 


J.R. TORREY & CO. 


Dept. 0 Worcester, Mast. 
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We ship in “sections” 
ready to put together and 
stain, end money with 
order or get our free cata- 
logue of ‘*Come-Packt” 
Furniture. Appropriate 





Direct presents for the home. 
to You IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 
No. 306 Library Table @ INTERNATIONAL MFG. CO. 
Top 22 x 36 in. 1219 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich, 





OUTPUT 100,000,000 A YEAR 


Requiring 4,000 square feet of factory space to meet the 
increasing demand for The Niagara Clip. Send 15 cts. for 
sample box of 100 to Niagara Clip Co,,155 Waverly Place,N.Y. City, 


he Niagara Leads Them All 





SMOKING 


TOBACCO 
Well Worth the Price 


We determined that Orchid Tobacco 
should surpass every other smoking 
tobacco, That Orchid is a success is 
proven by the thousands of testimonials 
received, the pleased smokers, and the 
extraordinary demand. 

It is the product of long years of skill, 
knowledge and experience. No higher qual- 
ity tobacco than Orchid has been produced, 

Orchid has a flavor, a smoking quality, 
that is distinctive—a cool smoke that will 
not bite the tongue. Orchid tobacco is 
for those who want 
the best. 


If your dealer hasn’t 
it, we will send prepaid 
a full pound for $3.00; 

¥ pound $1.50; 

14 pound 75¢. 
FRISHMUTH BRO. & CO, , Ine, 
Glenwood and Lehigh Aves, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
The Oldest Independent To- 


bacco Manufacturers in the 
Country. 











deer herd; not to mention correspondence with in- 
stitutions and friends in Europe and America. 
During a summer he will cruise some 3,000 to 4,000 
miles... . During a winter he will travel 2,000 
miles over a frozen wilderness with snowshoes and 
dogsleds, visiting every family, ‘‘curing without pay 
and laboring without stint,’’ battling with blizzards, 
begirt by a dreary, solitude, sleeping in the snow, 
feeding as conditions permit, imperiling life and limb 
in the drifts or by falling through the icy covering 
of the lakes or streams, and encountering dangers 
unsurpassed in the annals of Arctic explorers. 


THE MAN WHO WROTE “THE MERRY 
WIDOW ”’ 
Franz LeuHaAr, the composer of ‘‘The 


Widow,” has had a varied and strenuous career. In his 


cradle-days he was what the German humorists call 


a ‘‘knapsack child,’’ a sobriquet given to the infants 


of soldiers constantly on the march, Lehar's father 


was a regimental musician in the Austrian army. 


A writer in the Saturday Evening Post tells of Mr. 


Lehdr’s wonderful success with his operettas, and 


sketches his interesting life. To quote in part: 


One day, at six years old, Franz emerged from an 
obscure corner and suspicious silence with his first 
little song. At four he had been able to put an accom- 
paniment to any melody and in any key, to playona 
piano with the keyboard covered with cloth; to take 
a given theme and improvise on it. Enough indica- 
tions to assure a profitable prodigy to his struggling 
family; but good sense nipt the suggestion. 

Of his brief schooldays at Budapest Lehdr says 
that, had he not been able to play the harmonium 
in ‘‘singing hour,’’ he does not know how things 
would have gone with him. 

He was a dreamer of melodies that whispered all 
day in fascinating cadences foreign to the three R’s; 
they sang still, loudly enough to drown both con- 
science and ancient history, in a fruitless year at 
the high school at Sternberg; then it became music 
or nothing. 

Only twelve when he left home for the conserva- 
tory af Prague, he was entered as a violin pupil, 
and, instead of practising, promptly began to com- 
pose, In the conservatory orchestra he was assigned 
the post of triangle-player; there he heard the works 
of Smetana, Fibich and Dvordk, that set new mel- 
Odies in his own brain to tingling. The violin went 
into silence for days at a time, while he put down a 
constantly lengthening procession of notes upon 
paper. 

Called before the director for neglecting his chosen 
instrument, Lehar was given the choice of forsaking 
his studies in composition with Fibich or leaving the 
conservatory, 

**Keep to your violin,’’ wrote back his father, to 
whom he had appealed; ‘‘ you must have a means of 
support.” 

‘“‘Hang your violin on a nail and stick to com- 
posing,” said Dvorak, to whom he had submitted 
two sonatas. Brahms, the great composer, after 
scanning these works, confirmed the encouragement. 

Oftentimes in those days the scant allowance from 
home had made hunger an intimate; once Franz 
Lehdr, the boy, fell unconscious from it in the streets 
of Prague. But when his mother visited him briefly 
he had the courage to keep from her even a hint of it; 
only in the moment of her leaving, as the train moved 
out from the station, and the fantom of loneliness 
made that other clutching fantom too strong to 
fight, he ran along the platform crying, ‘‘Mother! 
Mother!’’ She, poor woman, understanding only too 
well the agony conveyed in his cry of despair, tried 


‘to jump out of the quickly gliding train to the little 


figure trotting along on the platform beside it. 

Then life went on again, as it has gone on before 
and since, for the boy with a gift too great for money 
to buy, with but scarcely enough of money itself to 
buy bread. That troubled him less than the hours 
he had to sacrifice to practise, as his father had or- 
dered—hours that meant others stolen from sleep 
that the long procession of notes might keep on upon 
paper. 

In 1888, when he was eighteen, he was given his 
certificate as violinist, and the Prague days were 
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TheVeryBest 
Holiday Gift 


A ONE DOLLAR GIFT worth 
FIVE. The GEM Junior Safety 
Razor will please any man, save him 
money, and daily remind him of the 
giver. It is unequalled if but for 
two points, and there are others. 
No The GEM Junior BLADE, 

¢ & — which made this razor famous, 
has a convex edge, reenforced; a scientific 
improvernent over ordinary weak style 
blade. Holds its sharpness, and strops per- 
fectly. The name GEM Junior is on each, 


for your protection and ours. 


The New BAR,—exclusivel 
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smoothens the skin ahead of the cutt 
edge. Makes each shave close, clean aa 
comfortable. The 
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Safety Razor 


is absolutely safe,—“‘cuts expense 
but never cuts you.” 


The $1.00 set includes silver, 
nickel-plated frame, 3 section shav- 
ing and stropping handle, and 7 
selected Silver King Steel Blades, 
in plush-lined case. . 


Special Holiday Sets, § 
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Never a dull blade. 7 exchanged for 25c. 
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The Handiest, Most Secure Binder for all Docu- 
ments Needing Preservation. Steel Klips avoid all 
Strings, Wires, or Hole Punching. 


KLIP BINDER 
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H, H. BALLARD, 327. Pittsfield, Maas. 
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years’ experience, and is used and en- 
dorsed by thousands of business 
houses aud individuals, 100 copies 
from pen-written and 60 eeples from 
typewritten original—Clear, Clean, 


erfect. Complete Twurlicator, 
Cap size (prints 8X 
x 13 in.). Price 5.00 


The Felix P. Daus Duplicater@e., Daus Bldg., 111 Jobn St., New York 
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Remington 
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't Throw it Away agora Your Granite Dish 
meabde Cor Hot Water Bag Leak ? 
SE 


MENDETS 


Ys They mend all leaks in all utensils—tin” 
> brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags 
<> etc, Nosolder, cementor rivet. Any one 
can use them; fit any surface; two million 
inuse. Send forsample nkg. 10c. Complete 
pkg. assorted sizes, 25c postr-id. Agents wanted. 
Collette Mfg. Co.,Box 51C Amsterdam, N.Y. 


Special for Christmas 


Write today for full particulars of our Unele Charlie’s Christmas 
Box, containing 22 packages, eriough for the whole family from 


Grandma to the Baby. 
BLANKE-WENNEKER CANDY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please mention this paper. 


| HY shouldn’t you get the 
benefit of the full earn- 
ing power of your savings, 


especially if it can be done without the 
sacrifice of safety—Y ou shouldn't sac- 
rifice safety under any condition. 

This Company issues Certificates of 
Deposit running for 2 years and bear- 
ing 6% interest. They are backed by 
first mortgages on improved real estate 
and are absolutely sound and secure. 


On Savings Accounts, withdrawable 
on demand, we pay 5 per cent. 


Write for the booklet giving full information. 


Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Company 


1045 Calvert Building Baltimore, Md. 
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GRDER OUT OF CHAOS 


TIME SAVER, 
WORRY SAVER 


Keeps tab on 

all your im- 

portant papers 
100 in Each Box 





FACSIMILE 





NECESSITY 


Better, neater, 
more handy than 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 155-157 Waverly Pl., N. Y. City | 





LIGHT, Incandescent 





Fits any lamp, gives 3 times light, costs 1-6 oil, 
1-5 gas, 1-]0electricity. Everyone likesit. Agents 
wanted. Send for booklet and price list No. 9. 
U. 8, A. LIGHT CO., Springfield, Mass. 











How to Invest 
MONEY 


By CEORCE CARR HENRY 


THs volume presents in clear form the sim- 

ple principles of investment and affords 
the reader a working knowledge of the vari- 
ous securities—stocks, bonds,mortgages,etc. 




















**A little volume worth having.” —Brooklyn Citizen, 

**A book that is worth while, written bya man who 
knows what he is writing about, It treats of all kinds 
of securities and explains in principle and detail the 
methods by which inyestors can reach trustworthy cone 
clusions about them.” —V. Y. Suz. 


12mo, cloth, 75 cts., net; by mail, 82 cts. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
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ended. In his heart he treasured, and still treasures, 
as best memory of them, the lessons that Dvordk and 
Fibich gave him, helping him out of the chrysalis to 
wings of his own. 

To his first engagement as concertmeister at the 
combined theaters of Barmen-Elberfeld he took with 
him 1,200 pounds of manuscript compositions, ‘‘] 
remember the exact amount,” said Lehdr, smiling, 
**because of the frightfully high freight rate.” 

With a salary of thirty-seven dollars a month life 
had begun; but his composing was now temporarily 
ended. Performances were given alternately at the 
two theaters; symphony concerts, opera and operetta 
jostled each other, with endless rehearsals wedged in 
between; one single song was all that he found 
time to write there. Unable longer to support it, 
one day between dark and dawn he departed, leaving 
a broken contract behind by way of good-by. 

For ten happy months after that he lived in 
Vienna, a member of the Fifteenth Regiment Band, 
which his father conducted. There was a living in it, 
and, to Lehdr, more important still, there was, be- 
tween rehearsals, concerts and marching at the head 
of the regiment, time for composing. Many marches, 
dances, a romance for violin, and a hymn for the 
unveiling of the Grilparzer monument in the Volks- 
garten, were written then. 

The fate of the ‘‘knapsack child” fell to him for 
many a year after that, but those brief. months fixt 
in Lehdr an affection for Vienna and Viennese life 
that made it his home as surely as if he had been 
born there. 

There ts a beautiful season in youth when one is 
driven by the motor of energy to perpetual work, 
as the boy is driven to play. With Lehar this season 
came in the mud-paved isolation of Losoncz, a town- 
let in upper Hungary, where at twenty he donned 
the Austrian uniform as kapellmeister of the garrison 
band. The situation was not alluring; the peasant 
players were musical with Hungarian intuitiveness, 
and ended at that. Lehdr set out to make them 
musicians, giving them lessons between rehearsals. 
To his credit and theirs they grew to be one of the 
best bands in thé empire, but it was when Lehar 
took up his violin and led some passionate Hungarian 
melody that they swept things most completely; the 
power and magnetism in his playing would carry 
any audience as completely to-day. It was that gift 
which was the cause of his departure from Losoncz. 
Utterly wearied, he was seated at supper at a restau- 
rant where his band had played a long concert that 


evening. A waiter brought him word from a staff- 


officer that he wanted to hear his favorite melody 
played by Lehdr. Tired out, his rage was too strong 
for restraint. ‘‘Tell him,’’ was the answer, ‘‘that I 
am no gipsy leader, and if he wants me to play the 
violin he must come and ask me himself.” 

After that, to the regret of the many friends he 
had made there, nothing remained for him to do, 
under the existing military exactions, but resign. 


SHEAR WIT 


Advice.—‘‘You’s got to put a certain amount of 
dependence on yohsef,’”’ said Uncle Eben. ‘*De man 
dat goes aroun’ lookin’ foh too much advice is liable 
to find hissef in de position of de gemman dat gits 


| so interested readin’ de time-table dat he misses his 


train.”"—W :shington Star. 





Hairbreadth Escape.—‘'Will father be an an- 
gel?’’ asked the little boy. ‘‘He’s got whiskers, and 
angels don’t have any.” 

‘*Well,’’ replied the grandmother, ‘‘your father 
may get there, but it will be by a close shave.”— 
Atlanta Constitution. 





Grounds for Complaint.—‘‘ Any complaints, cor- 
poral?’’ said the colonel, making one morning a per- 
sonal inspection. 

‘*Yes, sir. Taste that, sir,’’ said the corporal 
promptly. 

The colonel put the liquid to his lips. 

‘“‘Why,” he said, ‘‘that’s the best soup I ever 
tasted!”’ 

**Yes, sir,"’ said the corporal, ‘‘and the cook want: 
to call it coffee.”"—Argonaui. 
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Foresight.—Foresight is where we are able to | 
blunder into success without looking surprized.— 
Puck. 


Unusual.—‘‘Yes; we were disappointed in the 
peasantry.” 

“‘As to how?”’ 

‘‘They always seemed to be working. We never 
found them dancing or singing in chorus.’’—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


Horse Sense.—CustoMER—‘‘ Why, I thought you 
called him ‘the colt’?’’ 

OstTLER—'‘‘Sure, yer honor, and that’s the name 
he’s had for the last twenty years, and he sticks to it 
like a respectable baste, the same as yourself!’’— 
Punch. 


The Slumbers of the Brook.—The poetical 
young man with soulful eyes was walking with his 
matter-of-fact brother by the brookside. 

‘‘How the stream tosses in its slumber!’’ he ex- 
claimed. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered his brother, ‘‘and you would, too, 
if your bed was full of stones.’’— Youth's Companion. 


Best Wishes.—‘‘ What do you think!’’ exclaimed 
the theatrical star, proudly. ‘‘They are going to 
name a new cigar after me.”’ 

‘“‘Well,’’ rejoined the manager, ‘‘here’s hoping it 


will draw better than you do.’’-—Chicago News. 
Too True.—‘‘No one understands me!’’ he 
groaned; ‘‘no one on earth.” 


It is the old story wrung from many a tortured, 
youthful heart. The sufferer is generally mistaken, 
but the pain is no less poignant. Yet in this instance 
the man’s complaint was true. Nobody on earth 
could understand him. 

For he was an announcer of trains at the Union 
Depot.—Cleveland Leader. 


Fear of the Lord.—A group of aeronauts were 
telling balloon-stories in the smoking-room of a 
Chicago hotel. Capt. H. E. Honeywell, who with 
the ‘‘Fielding-Antonio’’ balloon was later to break 
all long-distance speed records, laughed and said: 

“‘The great Elyot made a balloon ascent from 
Charleston one hot summer afternoon. <A thunder- 
storm came up. Elyot, amid buckets of rain, the 
roar of thunder, and the flash of lightning, was blown 
about like a thistledown. On toward midnight he 
found himself over a plantation and threw out his 
anchor—a grapnel at the end of a long rope. 

“It happened that a negro had died in one of the 
huts of this plantation. The funeral was to take place 
in the morning. A dozen friends of the dead man 
sat in the soft summer night before the hut, telling 
ghost-stories. 

“‘Suddenly, in the darkness above them they heard 
strange noises—a flapping, as of great wings, men- 
acing cries. And they saw dimly a formless black 
shape. 

‘‘All but one man ran. This one man, as he 
cowered on his stool, had the ill luck to be seized by 
the grapnel. 

“‘The grapnel, going at a great pace, whirled him 
up for four or five feet in the air and jerked him 
along at the rate of fifteen miles or so an hour. 

““*Oh, massa, massa,’ he yelled, squirming and 
kicking in that strange flight, ‘I’se not de one! I’se 
not de cawpse! Dick’s in de house dah! In de house 
dah!’ ’’—Washington Star. 





On the Safe Side.—Visiror—‘‘Well, son, what 
will you be when you grow up?”’ 

Tommy (aged nine)—-‘‘A soldier.”’ 

Vistror—‘‘But you will be in danger of getting 
killed.” 

Tommy—'‘‘ Who'll kill me?’’ 

VisiIToR—‘‘ Why, the enemy.”’ 

Tommy—'‘Then I'll be the enemy.’’—Catholic 
News. 
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tires is in the rubber composition. The 
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CONSOLIDATED RUBBER TIRE COMPANY, 20 Vesey St., New York, and Akron, Ohio. 
Branch Offices in New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati and San Francisco. 














WATERBURY COMPANY 


Offers to Investors $250,000 


Convertible Collateral Trust 62 7% 
Gold Bonds to Yield ‘ies 


(The remainder of the $500,000 issue has been taken by the stockholders of the Company) 
The Columbia Trust Company of New York, Trustee 








HOW SECURED.—These bonds are se- LARGE INTEREST.—At our price these 
a eee Bonds will yield the highest possible inter- 
tie Cu ew o6 always maintain liqui q est consistent with Conservatism. Payable 


assets in excess of all liabilities to at least Semi-annually—April and October. De- 
the amount of the Bonds outstanding. nominations $500. Due April 1, 1916. 
CONVERTIBILITY.—A very attractive fea- THE COMPANY is one of the most impor- 


ture and a decided advantage in these Bonds 


pein b wv pape tant manufacturers in this country of Lead 
is that they can be converted into the 6% licen Wine aad an 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of the Com- Cables, Insulated Wires, Fibre and Wire 


pany which has paid regular dividends for Rope. Annual sales over $2,000,000. 
many years. Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y. Established 1816. 


WE SAVE YOU BANKERS’ COMMISSIONS BY SELLING OUR BONDS DIRECT 
Write for Particulars and Booklet G 
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Have an Even Heat 


All Winter 


IT MEANS HEALTH 
IT SAVES TIME AND WORRY. 


This Automatic Regulator will actually 

keep your house at an even heat whether the 
weuther outside be at zero or above freezing. 
You, or anyone can easily attuch it to any 
furnace, hot water cr steam boiler, gas or 
steam valve. It does not mar the walls in 
any way. 
80 days When fixing the fire at n'ght, you close the front 
to try, damper, set the clock fur any time you desire in the 
60 days inorning = It will then automatically open the damp- 
to pay er s0 that the house will be warm at getting up 
time. The Thermostat will positively keep an even tem- 
perature without variation. All you have to do is to put 
the coal on and forgetit. No getting up early in the morn 
ing to fix the fire to warm up. 


Great Saving on Fuel Bills 


and will more than pay for 
itself in a short time. 
Prove this for yourself. 
We send itto you on 80 
days’ Free Trial so you 
can du this. If not perfect- 
ly satisfied—send it right 
back. If you keep it, pay 
us in 60 days or take advan- 
tage of discount for cash 
with order. 

The instructions and illus- 
trations in our free booklet 
are 6o plain that anyone can understand them, 
Send for itstoday if you keep house. 


THE *CHICAGO”’ 

HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
DEPT. 4 

40 Dearborn St. - 






































Chicago, Ill. 













100 FOR 15 CENTS. 


Send 15 cents to the Niagara Clip Co., New York, and 


will receive asample box of the celebrated & indispensable 


CLIPS 


THE NIAGARA 


you 





Taking your clothes continually to the tailors for ‘‘pressi 
less expense and everlasting bother. AVOID 


THE KEEPSHAPE 







- 


bulging shoulders. 
and stretching collars. 
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Tf 


A. ADJUSTABLE GARMENT HANGER 
Cuts pressing bills in half. Garments 
> hung in your wardrobe have their con- 
tour preserved. No more convex or 
No more sagging 
No more wrin- 


kles in back of neck. The rigid,old-time 


hanger runs up pressing bills every moment you use th 


em. 


Try the KEEPSHAPE ADJUSTABLE for either man 
or woman and you’!! see the difference or money refunded. 


Price: $1.00; 6—$5.50; 12 $10.00, delivered. Boo 


free. 


klet 


Agents wanted. Keepshape Co., 132 Nassau St., N. Y. 











Post Card Projector 


prices, 3 sizes, $5, $7.50, $10. 
Simply place a post card in the holder and Lo! it 
reflected on the sheet over one hundred and six 


reflected on your wall! 
Your collection of views may be constantly au 


pictures. 
Katzenjammer Kids in almost life-like reality. 


electric fixtures, oris fitted for acetylene. 


machine complete ready for use. 


We pay express anywhere in U.S. 


The Buckeye Stereopticon Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHI 


Mantrs. of High Grade Stereopticons for 
Amusement and Scientific Purposes. 





LITTLeBUCKEYe 


fascinates boys aud girls, ages 7 to 70. Nota tey—but at toy 


times as large, in natural colors; the Picturesque world 


mented by newspaper and magazine clippings and kodak 
Children can see their Buster Brown, Hooligan and 


The LITTLeBUCKEYe attaches to your gas “4 
ac 


The world-wide success of the LITTLeBUCKEYe 
has created unscrupulous imitators. Insist on the 


LITTLeBUCKEYe at dealers or order from us. 


Send for catalog *G” describing LITTLeBUCKEYe Post 
Card Projectors and LITTLeBUCKEYe Mugic Lanterns. 
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Hopeful.—Hirum—‘‘Was yer house damaged by 
that there cyclone?’’ 

IkeE—‘‘Dunno. I hain’t found it yit.”—Cleve- 
land Leader. 


A Relief.—‘‘So you’re a butcher now?” 

‘*Yes,”’ exclaimed the former dry-goods clerk. 
‘The ladies don’t try to match spare ribs or steak.” 
—Kansas City Journal. 


The Tally.—‘‘What are those notches in your 
gun?’’ asked the flirt, who was visiting the ranch. 

‘‘They represent men,’’ replied Cactus Sim, ‘‘who 
thought they wuz smarter than I wuz.” 

‘A good idea! I'll have to notch my parasol 
handle.” —Louisville Courier-] ournal. 


What Troubled Pat.— An old Irish laborer walked 
into the luxurious studio of an artist and asked for 
money to obtain a meal, as he was too weak to work. 
| The artist gave him a shilling, and then, seeing 
| possibilities for a sketch in the queer old fellow, said: 

“T'll give you half a dollar if you'll let me paint 
you.” 

‘“*Sure,’’ said the man, ‘‘it’s an easy way to make 
money, but—but I’m wonderin’ how I’d get it off.” 
—Pick-Me-Up. 





A Misunderstood Man.—‘‘Think of the ex- 
travagance of that New-York broker who gave an 
automobile to an actress.” 

‘‘Gave away an automobile,” rejoined Mr. Chug- 
gins, thoughtfully. ‘‘That wasn’t extravagance. 
That was economy.’’—Washington Star. 


The New Doctrine.—‘‘Do you believe in the 
literal idea of future punishment?”’ 

‘“‘Not for myself,’”’ answered Mr. Sirius Barker. 
‘‘But I favor it for a lot of people I know.’’—Wash- 
ington Star. 


Too Late.—Husspanp—‘‘When I am gone, and 
that will be soon, you must marry again, dearest.” 

Wire—‘‘No, Edward; no one will marry an old 
woman like me. You ought to have died ten years 
ago for that.”—Meggendorjfer Blaetter. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign. 


November ayo hundred persons are drowned 
in the sinking of a steamer carrying laborers to 
rice-fields on the coast of Luzon. 


November 30.--The American battle-ship fleet 
leaves Manila on its homeward voyage. 


December 1.—President Figueroa, of Salvador, 
promptly crushes a revolt which started in the 
department of Sonsonate. 


December 2.—Nord Alexis is deposed from_ the 
Presidency of Haiti, and is forced to flee from 
the palace to a French war-ship. 


December 3.—A procession two miles long carries 
the new municipal ballot boxes in triumph 
through the streets of Constantinople. 


Domestic. 


November 27.—The place of Postmaster-General 
in Mr. Taft’s Cabinet is offered-to and accepted 
by Frank H. Hitchcock, chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee. 


November 28.—The State Department confirms 
the news of an agreement between the United 
States and Japan. 


President Roosevelt invites Secretary Root to 
head a commission for reorganization of the} 
navy. 
An explosion in the Marianna mine of the Pitts- 
burg-Buffalo Coal Company kills 125, all in the 
mine at the time. 


December 1.—Truman H. Newberry succeeds Vic- 
tor H. Metcalf as Secretary of the Navy. 

The President issues an order placing more than 
15,000 fourth-class postmasters under the Civil- 
service Law. 





December 2.—Tang Shao Yi, special Chinese en- 
voy, is presented to the President, and hands 
him a letter from the late Emperor of China, | 





thanking this Government for the demission of | 








part of the Boxer indemnity. 
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fin a few minutes of pleasant diversion every 





day for a little while you can learn 


FRENCH 
CERMAN 


SPANISH 


The Celebrated, Natural 


Rosenthal- Method 


for Quick Language Study 


In your business, in your 
daily reading, in your 
conversation, or in your 
trip abroad, a speaking 
and writing familiarity 
With one or more of these 
languages is an invalu- 
able wccomplishment. 





Successful, because it is nature’s own 


method 
Almost unconsciously you glide into thinking in the new 
language, this being the natural, sure way of becomin 
familiar with the new tongue. You will speak, think, an 
write the new language in surprisingly short time. 


30 minutes a day for ten weeks 


During the vacation, on the cars coming and going 
to business, in odd moments, ag can become familiar 
with French, German, or Spanish, by giving only thirty 
minutes a day for eight or ten weeks. 


Direct lessons from great linguists 


Every pointes a is entitled to membership in the cele- 
brated Rosenthal correspondence school, in which his ex- 
ercises are supervised by eminent linguists in the three 
languages, This affords the benefits of a private instructor. 


THOUSANDS OF “DIGEST” READERS HAVE USED IT 
Price for each language, $6 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK - 



























eens 
Christian 
Science 


What do You 
Think? 


“A New Appraisal of Ghristian Science” 


just out; briefly, but thoroughly, covers 
the whole subject. It’s by Rev. Joszepn 
Dunn Burretu. Price 50 cents, net. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 














THE HOLIDAY 
GIFT sure to 
please almost every 
one, and prove 


East 23d Street, New York City. 
highly useful in 
the office or in 











the home, is 


THE CONCISE STAN DARD 
DICTIONARY, (Abridged from Funk 


& WAGNALLS STAND- 
ARD DIcTIONARY). Daintily bound in 
Ooze Calf or Limp Morocco. It con- 
tains the orthography, pronunciation and 
meaning of about 28,000 words. There are 
over 500 illustrations, 482 pages. It is an 
exceedingly Aandy little book, an ornament 


to any table. 
G i it 





Price in either Ooze Calf 
or Limp Morocco, $1.25 
postage 1o cents extra. 
With thumb index, 25 
cents additional. 





Funk & Wagnalls Company 
44-60 East 23d St.,New Yo.y 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY ; 
CHAIR 





























In this column, to decide qeemien concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Ge” The Lexicographer does not answer anony- 
mous communications. 


““W. W, M.,”’ Otisco, N. Y., and “‘S, H.S.,”” Mullins, 
S. C.—‘‘ Please advise me if the expression ‘to the 
manor born’ is correct, or should it be ‘to the 
manner born’ ?”’ 

The latter form is correct. This phrase is often 
incorrectly written ‘‘to the manor born’”’ from a 
faulty knowledge of its meaning, which is, ‘‘familiar 
with something from birth, or born to the use or 
manner of the thing or subject referred to.” 





There is no other place 
that combines as : any 
advantages for out-of- 





Combination 
Water and Rail Tours 


As Outlined above, 
Afford Splendid Diversion 
and Cost But Little 


$63.00 
For Complete Circular Tour 


(Including Berth and Meals on Steamer) 


Luxuriously Furnished 


Southern Pacific 
Steamships 


BETWEEN 


New York and New Orleans 


IN CONNECTION WITH 


CHOICE OF RAIL LINES. 


Journey may be commenced at 
any point. 


Write for “A Hundred Golden Hours at Sea” to 


L. H. NUTTING, G.P.A., 349 BROADWAY,N. Y. 


Or Any Southern Pacific Agent. 








Around 


Porlo Rieo 


The special tours of The New York and Porto 
Rico Steamship Co. occupy three weeks and are ideal 
yachting excursions on summer seas. The steamers 
have every convenience, with only outside staterooms. 
They circle the entire island and stop at many inter- 
esting and historic localities. The ship is the tourist's 
hotel during the entire trip, so the labor and incon- 
venience of land travel is avoided. € The special 
tourist rate for this cruise is $140, which includes 
every expense. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 
THE NEW YorK & Porto Rico STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


12 Broadway, New York 
Or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., all Principal Cities. 


0 R EN wo RUD. “CRU ISES 


By S.S. ARABIC, 16,000 tons, FEB. 4, OCT.16 
30 TOURS TO EUROPE #250 UP 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., New York 





“W. A. J.,” Dallas, Tex.—The usual practise of 
editors and compilers of dictionaries is to give the 
definitions of the words which their works contain in 
the historical or etymological order, instead of the 
order of usage. One of the distinguishing features of 
the STANDARD DicTIoNAry is that it gives the most 
common meaning first, thereby substituting the 
order of usage for the historical or etymological order. 


‘*A. C.,”” Brooklyn, N. Y.—The word ‘‘surcease’’ 
is derived from the Old French surseoir (pp. of 
sursise) and means ‘‘to cease entirely.’’ Originally 
| it meant ‘‘to cause to cease; stop,’’ but this sense is 
| now obsolete. 





““L. H. D.,’’ Boston, Mass.—The STANDARD Dic- 
TIONARY says, ‘‘Cleanse implies a worse condition to 
start from, and more to do, than clean. Hercules 
cleansed the Augean stables. Cleanse is especially 
applied to purifying processes where liquid is used, 
as in the flushing of a street, etc.” 

Both of the words were in use as early as the ninth 
century. At one time cleanse was in common use for 
clean which in the days of Edward VI. (circa 1552) 
was employed by the authors of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer in the sense of purification which is com- 
monly attributed to cleanse to-day. Johnson (1756) 
defined the adjective clean as ‘‘(1) free from dirt, 
filth; (2) free from moral impurity.’’ The verb he 
defined simply ‘‘to free from dirt or filth,’’ which 
shows that in his day ‘‘to clean’’ had lost the more 
elevated sense—that of purification from moral de- 
filenrent—which is commonly associated with cleanse 
to-day. Johnson defined cleanse as ‘‘(1) to free from 
filth or dirt by washing or rubbing; (2) to purify 
from guilt,” etc. It may be taken for granted that 
in common usage to-day to clean means ‘‘to remove 
dirt or impurities from’’ by dry process, and to cleanse, 
**(1) to free from defilement, physical or moral; or 
(2) to clear of everything foul or dangerous; purge, 
as the stomach by flushing’’—usually by the use of 
a liquid. 


**O. V.,”’ Dallas, Tex.—The rendering ofthe sen- 
tence you give is incorrect. It is exprest correctly, 
“‘If either one of you gentlemen is here to-morrow.” 
Where ‘‘both’’ is substituted for ‘‘one,”’ as, ‘‘If both 
you gentlemen are here to-morrow,”’ the verb should 
be in the plural, since the word ‘‘both’’ implies 
plurality. 

“C. J. F.,”’ Topeka, Kan.—‘‘Is it proper to say, 
‘The man that made the porch’? I know that the 
word ‘who’ would be proper here, but am in doubt 
as to the correctness of the word ‘that.’ Would it 
be proper to say, ‘The cow which I purchased this 
morning,’ or should ‘that’ be used, or can either be 
properly employed?” 

According to Goold Brown, ‘‘who’”’ is literally ap- 
plied to persons only; ‘‘which’’ to animals and 
things, and ‘‘that’’ to persons, animals, or things. 
That implies restriction; who generally denotes co- 
ordination. As an illustration of this distinction 
the late Alfred Ayres, in ‘‘The Verbalist,’’ said, ‘‘I 
met the boatman who took me across the ferry.”’ 
If who is the proper word here, the meaning is ‘‘I 
met the boatman, and he took me across the ferry,” 
it being supposed that the boatman is known and 
definite. But if there be several boatmen, and I 
wish to indicate one in particular, by the circum- 
stance that he had taken me across the ferry, I 
should use that.’’ That ought, therefore, to be pre- 
ferred to who or which whenever an antecedent not 
otherwise limited is to be restricted by the relative 
clause. Applying this ruling to the second sentence 
given by ‘‘C. J. F.,” the Lexicographer favors the 
use of ‘‘that’’ over ‘‘which.” 
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2 of eighteen holes. 


Frequent Tournaments in all branches 


FOUR SPLENDID HOTELS 


door recreation as 


fh. 


wi 


North Carolina 
THREE GOLF COURSES 


Kept in pink of condition. 


40,000 ACRE SHOOTING PRESERVE 


Best Quail Shooting in America. 


Kennels of Trained Dogs. 


Guides, Shooting Outfits, etc. 


SIX TENNIS COURTS 


of sport. 


of varied prices. 


No consumptives received at Pinehurst 


Easily reached via Seaboard Air Line. 


or LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, 


Through Pullman Service. 
Send for Literature. 


Pinehurst General Office 


Pinehurst, North Carolina 


“PINEHURST 


1 of nine holes. 


Boston, Mass. 











NEW SERVICE TO 
NEW ZEALAND and AUSTRALIA 


Delightful South Sea Tours 
For Rest and Pleasure. 


New Zealand, the world's wonderland, is 
now at its best. Geysers, Hot Lakes and 
other thermal wonders, surpassing the Yel- 
lowstone._ The favorite 8.S, Mariposa sails 
from San Francisco for Tahiti, Dec. 28, Feb. 
2, Mar. 10, Apl. 15, connecting with Union 
Line for Wellington, New Zealand. The 
only passenger line from U. 8, to New Zea- 
land. Only $260. First-class to Wellington 
and back. To Tahiti and return, first-class, 
$125,—2%day trip. For itineraries, write 
OCEANIC LINE 
673 Market Street, San Francisco 





“Travel Free from Care, 


is realized in 


Bartlett’s Select Tours 


i‘ ir Brochure (free) tells how 


532 Walnut Street Philadelphia, 











ROUND the WORLD 


Exclusive, exceptional tours leave in 
DECEMBER, JANUARY and FEBRUARY 
Trans-Siberian Party in March 
Various Routes Send for Itineraries. 
Collver Tours Company 
424 Bolyston Street, Boston, Mass, 














23. 
SOUTH Nit TOY Wear Coasts 


des. 
AMERICA *7) A c% aay, 


COLLVER TOURS CO,, 424 Boylston St., Boston, 








A DAY in CAPERNAUMA 


A busy day in Christ’s ministry. 
mo. Cloth, 75cts. Funk & Wagnalls Co, 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers, 
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Kennel Directory 





Kennel. Directory 


" 








Forms close Dec. 31. 


Rate 75 cents per line, 











The Next Issue to carry this department will be that of Jan. 9. 
RARE OPPORTUNITY 


RARE OPTORTUNITY CRE AT DANES | 


HOTO shows Cyrene,the greatest Harlequin Dane 
bitch that ever lived. Cyrene is now dead. Elsa, 
her best daughter, is a most typical Harlequin 

bitch. The best marked and finest Harlequin bitch 
in the U.S. From Elsa we have a litter of pups. 
Big, strong and beautiful in type, sired by Pasha, a 
magnificent specimen, immense size. Sold for $1.000, 
we having exclusive right to his services for our 






bitches. 








This litter is for sale to those willing to 
pay a little more for quality animals. 


LOCUST FARMS, EATONTOWN, NEW JERSEY 






































Being overstocked, we offer a line of 
GREAT DANK PUPPIES 
and young stock that is enigee in quality 
at exceptionally low prices. o Kenne! in 
the world has better. References and testi- 
monials of satisfied customers given. The 
home of home-b champions. 
Aar Kennels, Ithaca, N; Y. 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS.—Fine litter 
of pups; champions on both sides of pedi- 
gree ; also grown dogs. For prices and par- 


BOREAS KENNELS 





aD 


New Jersey. 


FOR SALE 


CHAMPION BRED AIREDALE TER.- 
RIER DOG PUPPIES; the ideal dog for 
children and country; price $10 each. Also 
one light-weight BULL TERRIER DOG, 
1 year old, all white, 15 ]bs., a bargain at $20. 


Grasmere Kennels 
Rosebank P. O. Staten Island, N. Y. 


ticulars write, 
Plainfield, 











The BOSTON TERRIER 


makes an ideal housedog 
# and pet, good looker, hap- 
py disposition, aflection- 
ate and true. Probably 
some of your friends 


might appreciate such for 

a Christmas gift We 

have them from 2 months 

upwards, fully pedigreed 

stock, atreasonable prices 

CEDAR KENNELS 

262 Sth Avenue 
New York City 




















BEAUTIFUL MALE BOSTON TERRIER 


8 months; dark seal. Even marked; kink- 
tail. Ears trimmed. Photo. Pedigree. 
Price $50.0. O. O. BORKHEAD, 

603 Third Avenue, South, Fort Dodge. Iowa. 


Registered Great Dane puppies and grown 
stock of unsurpassed breeding. 

The Greatest dogs in the history of this 

breed will be found in their pedigrees. 

Write for Christmas price list. 

Winco Kennels, Collinwood, Ohio. 


DOGS DOGS DOGS 


THE KENNEL REVIEW 
An Illustrated Monthly Devoted 


Exclusively to Dogs 

Samele Copy Free + Subscription $1 per year 
We are now running several series of articles of great 
interest to gun dog men, viz., *‘ WHICH ARE THE BEST, 
Grapes OR LLEWELLINS’” by Thomas Johnson, 
“Great ENGLISH SETTER SIRES, PAST AND PRESENT’’ 
by H. S. Bevan, “‘Doags 1 Have SHor Over,”’ by 
Jesse Sherwood. 


And ‘Early Field Trials’ by B. Waters 


We devote more space to Collies than any dog 
paper in America, If you want to reach Western 
Dog Buyers advertise in THE KENNEL REVIEW. 
The best advertising medium and the Oldest Dog 
Magazine published west of the Mississippi River. 





ADDRESS 


C. W. BUTTLES 
59th and Jackson Ave., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











Irish Terriers at Stud and For Sale | 


Have You Bought Your 
Irish Terrier Yet? 


We have puppies and grown stock for pets, 
breeding or for show purposes; best prize 
winning strains; prices reasonable; send 
for circular and stud card. TROQUOIS 
KENNELS, Sunset-ledge Farm, Framing- 

am, Mass. Address L. LORING BROOKS, 
53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 








‘CHRISTMAS GIFTS?” 

BULL TERRIER OR 
ENGLISH BULLDOG PUPPIES | 
make ideal gifts, and are living testimoni- 


alsof regard. $.@ up. Gro. BEATTIE, JR., 
34 Belleville Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


FOR CHRISTMAS NO BETTER GIFT THAN A 
BOSTON TERRIER, 





reasonable. ACME KENNELS, 
P. O. Box 285, Waterbury, Conn. 








F 


for illustrated Descriptive Circular of 


you want a reliable a)l-round dog for the country 
home, a self-contained dog suitable for a lady’s escort, 
an enjoyable and docile companion for a child, sen 


THE AIRDALE TERRIER 
the gamest, handsomest and most intelligent dog living, to 
COLNE FARM KENNELS, Montreal, Can. 


Home of the World’s foremost Champions, 
and largest breeders in America. 





The oldest 











| 


the ideal house dog and companion, always 
affectionate and loveable. Our prices are 








GREYSTONE KENNE 


A | 


LS 





THE HOME OF FAMOUS COLLIES 


Samuel Untermeyer, Esq. 
OWNER ~— 

















"THE dogs represented in these 
cuts were all bred by us, 
‘Where can you find better ones? 
We have a number, just as 
well bred, for sale. Drop us a 
line and we will send a catalog 
giving full information. 














GREYSTONE PRELATE 
Winner at White Plains, Danbury 
and Newark Shows, Sept. and Oct. 








For all particulars apply to 
ALEX. SMITH 


Manager 


GREYSTONE KENNELS 
Yonkers, New York. 




















AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT) 


HE comes from the champion stock of 
one of the largest Collie kennels in the 
United States and combines the blood of 

twenty of the most mous champions, 
amongthemthetwo greatest Colliesthatever 
lived, ‘*Champion Anfield Model’’ and the 
$10,000 ‘* Champion Squire of Tytton.” 

She is a grand individua] andthoughnever 
shown,the man who does show her will have 
: z a winner. She has a long,clean head,perfect 
Collie expression, fine legs, feet and general conformation, and heavy coat of the 
right texture. She is 18 months old, playful, spirited, obedient, faithful ; very fond 
of little children ; is in splendid condition and thoroughly housebroken, She is not 
a cheap dog, but she is a good dog from every viewpoint and will make a Christmas 
present of which both the giver and recipient will always be proud 





I have for sale 


A BEAUTIFULLY MARKED TRICOLOR 


COLLIE 


(Female, Registered) 











For photographs, full pedigree, etc., address Owner, Box 18%, LirERARY DIGEST. 








ONLY TWO LEFT 
MALE COLLIE PUPS 
Sable and white, from best Collie blood. 
Almost perfectly marked, large white collar, 
white blaze in face, plenty of whitu on legs 
and tail. A coat as soft and glossy as silk. 
Healthy, fat and playful. Would bring $76 
each in New York. In order to make room 

for coming litters will sell for $35 each. 
KNox COLLIE KENNELS, Knoxville, Tenn. 


COLLIE PUPS, seven months old—House 
broken — Beauties. BULL TERRIER 
Pups—Champion line, All pedigreed—#15 
each. W. W. KULP, Pottstown, Pa., Box 4. 


COLLIES.—Two sable and white do 
7 month old by Champion Morland 
Beauties $30 and $40 eac 
Prentice & Walker, 





pups 
ode). 


h. 
Ridgefield, Conn. 








SCOTCH COLLIES” out of winning 
sires. Pups and grown stock. Two, house- 
broken; kind to children; good companions, 


H, ENGELKING, Sheboygan, Wis. 
SETTERS and POINTERS 


Ready to take with you on your fall hunt. 
Now being worked on game daily, Nothing 


HOWGILL COLLIE KENNELS, 
Yonkers, N.Y. Imported and American bred 
dogs and bitches; champion bred puppies 
for sale. All colors. Breeding and quality 
combined, 


BUY YOURSELF a Handsome Christmas 
Present. The first draft for #50 will buy the 
andsomest and most scientifically bred 

















Ideal house or outdoor companions. Raised outdoors. 


CHOICE CHRISTMAS QIFTS.—COCKER SPAN- 


IEL PUPS. Can winonbench. Healthy, hardy, kind. 





WH. D. GIBBY, Lawyers’ Building, Newark, N. " 


HOUSE PETS 


pets. Young dogs at $25.00. Older dogs house 

broken, $48.60 to $75.00. My stock has won 

over 10) prizes. ¥.G. Mackintosh, 
enn. 


Franklin, 


COCKER SPANIELS are idea) family 





é but best pedigreestock. Puppiesalso. Write 
Pointer bitch puppy in America, by the | for jist, WA PIXLEY 
Great Champion A\fords John X. Jingo's ): a Nana 
Waida Gide Sane 8 5002 Cass Street. Omaha, Neb. 
H.N. BROSIOUS, - Sunbury, Pa. 
RED FOX HOUNDS 


COCKER SPANIELS 
Fine Jitter of black and whites. 5 months; 
clean, healthful, beautifully marked, pedi- 
greed. From prize stock. 0 each, Also 
some blacks and reds $80.00. 
A. C. WILMERDING, 147 Fulton St., N. Y. | Upson Oo. 


The fastest and gamest. Four two-year, 
well broke hounds, also two three-year old. 
If you want the st, order at once. No 
cheap ecrub etock, Address 9 
ROQUEMORE & CO. 


THOMASTON, GA. 























FOR CHRISTMAS 








A well-bred, handsome DOG. 
A gift which will be highly appre- 





ciated, and which will frequently 


remind the recipient of your regard. 








Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 

















Travel and Resort Directory| 

















- Gook’s Nile Steamers 


Cairo to Luxor and the = Cataract. 
Rameses.....-. ec 
Egy pt 
tes $s — Sane. 
Rameses ... a ™ 
> > > wi 
nd weekly therea te r, connecting 
er arviee for the Second Cataract, Khar- 
tuom, Uganda, ete. In addition Cook's 
Express Steamers sail every Monday 
and Friday. Luxurious dahabeahs and 
special steamers for charter tofamil.es 
and private parties. 


TOURS TO THE ORIENT 


9 al Series, Leave Jan. 7, 9, 23; 
a a is, 27, 1909. Travel de Luxe 
through Holy the 
Levant, 

Individu: + “Travel Tickets Everywhere. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
ae Sed sisco, and 140 Offices Abroad 





per pt, Land, 











ren High Class Tours 
EGYPT, HOLY LAND 


ITALY and the 
CONTINENT 

From New York and Boston. 

Jan., Feb., March, 66 to S7 

days, Personally conducted. 


t steam 
- AROUND, THE WORLD 


136 days, February to June 
Bide 








Marsters Foreign Travel Bureau 
298 Washington St. Boston 
31 W. 30th St.. N.Y. 


Robson's Old World Worly Toure 


Two delightful tours to hurope. First 
leaving March 4th. 8. ‘*Carmania” tor 
Spain, Sicily, Italy. The Riviera, Marseilles, 
Paris. London—9 weeks. Second tour leav- 
ing July 8th for Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 

many, France, Holland, Belgium, England 
and Scotland. Exclusively First class. 

Send for Itineraries. 
Mrs. E. A. ROBSON, 40 Bruce Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 











————s THE RIVIERA 
ITALY — GREECE 
An Ideal Spring Tour 


Can you sail for Europe in February? 
Let us write you of our plans. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston 


MEXICO 





All daylight travel in 
private train. Spend 
30 Diamond Days in 
wondrous Mexico, 
Congenial party, limited. 40 cities, includ- 
ing Mardi Gras.’ Every comfort, Physi- 
sician in attendance. One price includes 
all exp nea. Write for particulars of this 
and OSIen pt AL Tou 
NT- SPE NCE TOURS 
457 Sateen Bldg,, «c hicago 


ORIENT %: t Party Sails January 30th, 
lso _ wee ‘Tours to Europe. 
Spring and Summ (30th Year. ) 

DE POTTER TOURS, 32 Broadway, N. Y. 

Economy in 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS $250 


Mediterranean — Western Europe — British Isles, 
Robinson Tours, Dept. E. Webster, Mass. 


Intelligent European Travel 


Includes ores. isngpasent leadership, leisurely itin- 
eraries, comfort and expense. 


The CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, Appleton, Wisconsin 
Palestine and Egypt si'rict-ciscs 


Duration ten weeks: About half usual price. 
GRISWOL D, | 28, A, Shelter St., New Haven, Conn. 























NAPLES TO LONDON - - 250 
British Isles Tour «+ - ° - 205 
Rerlin—Vienna——Athens—Rome—Tondon 450 





S. H. LONGLEY, 814 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 
Send for booklet. Best way to 
see Europe at moderate cost. 


EUROPE DER 
IDEAL EUROPEAN TOURS, 


IDEA! L 
Box 1055-D, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


TO EUROPE 
The Ideal Way 
Write now 
KEYSTONE IDEAL TOURS 
Box 982 D, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Ideal 
Tours 








| Travel and Resort Directory 
« CALIFORNIA 


TWO DELIGHTFUL HIGH-LASS 
ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 
| leaving New York January 19 and February 
16 under escort. Also 2 to FLORIDA, Feb- 
ruary 6 and March 6. Independent Tours 


and Tickets Everywhere at Lowest Rates. 
Send for Itineraries. 


FRANK TOURIST CO., 347 Broadway, New York 


EUROPE AND ORIENT 


28th Season. Limited Parties. Exeep- 
$+ tional advantages. Dr.and Mrs Howard 
\a iS? 6 8. 4, Paine, 14s Ridge St, a lens Falls,N. Y. 


EUROPE °°. @ 


ZRALTHOUSE’SN 
Foreign Tours 


To all parts of Europe and the 
Orient. Underour expert guidance 
you derive all the pleasu resand bene- 
fits possibleand avoid allthe discom- 
forts and vexations of travel. 


Nile-Oriental Tour 


from New York January 21, 5.58. 
“<5 roe ’-from Boston February 
13,8 vi, anopic. ” Exclusive fea- 









~ 





tures. Ww rite for detailed Itineraries, 
716 Chestnut St,, PHILADELPHIA. 


$250 


vo pPlect two months’ 
Summer Tour, 





A eh. te 








12 tours at lowest rat rom $175 up. British Isles, 
Belgiam, Holmnd, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, Turkey, Greece and Italy. Apply NOW. 


THE TEMPLE E TOU RS, 8-Z, Beacon St,, Boston, Mass, 


EGYPT, PALESTINE 


Sail January and February, 1909. 

Leisure, comfort and interpretution ot 
the Orient’s matchless wonders, S ecial 
arrangements for private parties, fumilies, 
and individual travelers. Booklet. 
H.W.Dunning & Co.,102 Cong’! House,Boston,Mass, 


ING EUROPEAN TOURS 
PRIVATE PARTY OF SIX 


Bailing January 4th for Italy and 
the Riviera. Send for itinerary. 


885 Cumberlan1 Street, Brooklyn, N.Y, 











BERMUDA 


“*The ldeal Winter Resort.’’ Only 45 hours 

from New York by _ frequent stenmers of 

Quebec 8S. 8. Co. (29 B’wav, N. ¥Y.) Outdoor 

life, Yachting, Driving, Golf, Sea Bathing. 

Climate Gelighetal th trgngnont the Winter. 
he well-known 


PRINCESS HOTEL 


NOW OPEN. 
| HOWE & VE & TWOROGER, Mers. 9 , Hamilton, Rermuda 


























FREE TRIP ‘Pececr cc Amerie | RQ D- cee Bost 
WARES TOURS Mh beats, Aeekies |THE g page Travel, Societe 
\ FLORIDA, Ferns ciinclicts (WORLD Sous 
region. A eat combining metropolitan Journeps 


| comforts and luxuries with plantation life. | 
| 500 acres orange groves. Hunting and fish- 
ing. Rates. and booklet upon application. 
1. GUY NICKERSON 
Florence Villa Station, - Florida 


Remarkable Fo 
tees, emares bthe- Berkeley Building, 


8 , 
Fin Clues tareerber: Boston, Mass. 




















Classified Columns 








Classified Columns 











— 
Rate tor advertisements under this heading 


75 cents per line 





Rate for advertisements under this heading 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 








75 cents per line 


AUTOMOBILES FOR THE HOME 





BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS in two years. 
Let us start you in the collection business. 
No capital needed; big field. We teach se- 
ecrets of collecting money; refer business to 
you. Write today for free pointers and new 

lan. AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 

6 State, Detroit, Michigan. 

BE YOUR OWN BOSS. Start Mail- 
Order Business at home; devote whole or 





spare time. We tell you how. Very good 
profit. Everything furnished. o catalog 
outfit proposition. **Starter,’’ free 


particulars, write D. “KRUEGER co.. 
155 Washington St., Chicago, 11). 
~TNCORPORATE your BUSINESS. Every 
advantage. Nominal C repre- 
sontatives wanted, AMERICAN REALTY 
TRUST COMPANY Wilmington, Del. 
MANAGER wanted for an_ established 
Skirt and Corset Mfg. Co., with $2000 to 
invest in business. 
Address, Box 180, Literary Digest. 
FOR MEN 


Gentleman going South must sacrifice at 
once his fur coat, lined with finest Austra- 
Jian Mink skins, imported broadcloth shell 
with beautiful Persian lamb collar. Paid 
$235 last vear at Gunter’s; se)) for $5). Send 
size; if fite wil) send C. O._D., subject to in- 
spection. GEORGE SIMMS. 753 6th Ave., N.Y. 

GET THE PEACH PIPE OR SEND FOR 
CIRCULAR. Can smoke pipe without set- 
ting fire to things; while motoring or driv- 
ing. Can carry it in your pocket without 
piling. nent for We. 

UTON ar PPLY COMPANY, 
15 Ex. ake = Stree meet Boston Iss, 

All Safety Razor Bi ides 2c each. Double 
edged blades a specialty. We sterilize, re- 
sharpen and return your own ype Ss bette r 

an new Send address for convenient 
mailing pac kage. KEENEDGE GO. 
89 Keenedge Building, Chicago. 

GENUINE IMPORTED KRAZILIAN 
CIGARS, the best smoke, highest satisfac- 
tion. Ask for pricelist or sample box at 
one dollar, prepaid. 

3razilian Cigars Importing Co. 
Mache ssney Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE SHARPQUICK HOLDER and STROP 

used on double-edged safety razor blades 

gives and maintains better- Mg new edges, 

and t.ebles their life. Holder, strop, and 

dressing, 60 cente 

SAFETY SUPPLY CO., ___ Troy 
EDUCATIONAL 


“ACTING, Elocution, Oratory. We teach 
this fascinating and profit able art by mail 
and prepare you for the stage or speakers’ 
platform, Booklet on Dramatic Art free, 
1 tCAGo SCHOOLS OF ELOCUTION, 
1211 Grand Opera House Chicago. 
~ WANTE D—TEACHERS for Pacific Coast 
States. College and Norma) graduates on)y. 
Excellent salaries. For free information 
write Pacific Teachers’ Agency, Phelan 
Bite, San Francisco, or H. W. Hellman 
Bldg., Los Angeles, (a). 


___ PHOTOGRAPHY 


Enlargements for Christmas Gifts and Den 


Decorations. Special — Two 8 x ll) in. Kn- 
Jargements from your best negatives for 
Y5e. with order. Regular Price List for 2c. 


stamp, Robert L, Johnston, Expert Photo- 
Finishing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 














"Mass. 
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PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as oT ry 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 

NVENT, with ve aable List of Inventions. 
Wanted sent free. ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in _World’s Progress: wna mple free. 
Evans Wilkens & Co.. 849 **F.’ “Washington. 

PATENTS THAT PAY. PROTECT 
Your Idea! 2 Books free: * * Fortunes in 
Patents—What and How to Invent”; 84- 
bi ge Guide Book, _ Free search of the 

vat. wor records. HE, E. VROUMAN, 

ashington. 'D. C. 
ere iTS secured Quicker, Surer and 
Better than by absent attorneys. 41 years 
practice. My patents sell. Illustrated book 
ree. Opinion as to patentability free. Send 
now. I make inventions to orde *r; good or no 
pay. . X. Stevens, 
1024 Va. Ave. 8. W.. Washineton, D.C. 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE, Patent 
Lawyers, Washington, D. C., Box R.: Est’d 
47 vears. Book)et free. Highest references. 
Best service. Terms moderate. Be carefu) 
in selecting an attorney. Write us. 


PATENTS that PROTEOT—Our three 
books for inventors mailedon oe of six 
cents Stamps. R. & A. ACEY 

Rooms 18 to. 28 Pacific Bldg 
Washington, Dp. G, Fatablished 1889, 


ATTORNEYS, we 




















increase your business. 
A legal represe. ntative wanted in eve ry city 
andtown. Exclusive. Terms moderate. 


Lock Box 353, (o)umbus, Ohio. 
BONDS AND _MORTGAGES _ 


~ FARM LOANS netting 6% to 7% represent 
the safest investments today. They improve 
with age and are not affected by trusts or 
panics. Much better than Savings Banks. 
Obtainable from $500.00 upwards. Get posted 
Write for free sample copy. Addres® 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES, Monadnock 
lock, Chicago. It tells all about t them. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


LINCOLN STORY-CALENDAR for 1909. 
Commemorating the one hundredth anni- 
versary of Linco)n's birth. There are 64 
sheets, size 7x10% inches, one for each 
week and fraction of a week. On each sheet 
is a story or anecdote told by Lincoln or 
about him, the whole woven together to 
form a comple te biographical narrative. 
Printed in red and black, fully illustrated. 

Bound with brass rings to a heavy card- 

board back and suspended by a silk cord. A 
beautiful ane delightful gift. Price, post- 
age paid, $1 e Biddle Press, 

WO Cherry Street, Philade \phia. 

~“)MOOSE HIDE” MOCCASINS whether 
in Lace or Slipper style make beautiful and 
sensible Christtnas Gifts at prices ranging 


from $2.00 to $3.00, Write at once for cata- 
SCHLOERB 

















logue to ae 
117 Main Street Oshkosh, Wis, 
MU S10 AL GIFT, 


SUTTABLE FOR CH HRISTMAS. 
50 EF sh Songs and Ba 
Cloth ‘81 ‘00 (Post lic.) j “ $00. “(Post 10c.). 
Pond &Co,, sith Ave, New York, 


CHRISTMAS GIFT. $1.25complete. Aqua- 
rium with 6 gold fish. Tadpole plant and 
food. Pebbles, shells shipped anywhere. 


Hope’s Pet Shop, 35 N. Ninth St., Phida., Pa. 





AUTOMOBILE BARGAINS, NEW & USED 
New Oars. Swell roomy 4 cylinder fully 
guaranteed of a number of the most popular 
makes bought from overstocked manufac- 
turers ars now selling at actually half of 
tis price, Send for particulars. 
Used Cars. Severa) hundred of the most 


“JUBILLK BULLION” of FAGus CATA- 
LOG FREE-—Issued in celebration of the 
Quarter-Centennial of Page Fence. Tells 
why over 800, farmers buy Page Fence, 
madeof High-Carbon Open-Hearth, Spring 
Steel Wire. Shows why it is the most eco- 
nomica) fence on the market, , Send to-day 








popular and reliable makes of cars, equal } for_Free ** Jubilee Catalo: 
to new, now on our salesfloors at from ¢: PAGE WOVEN WIRE F SNCE Coo., 
to $3,000, Also best makes of runabouts at | Box 118z. 


Be ADRIAN, Mion, 

OUR BANNER BRAND F FRUITS.—Now 
in prime shi »ping condition—Fancy Or- 
anges, Grape Fruit, or assorted boxes, ex- 
press prepaid to your station, $5.00 per box, 
Postcard views our famous ay. acre ozenge 


from $100 to $1,000. Bargain sheet on request. 

Jut the cost of maintenance in half by 
buying judiciously, both as to priest and 
qu lity. Our 100 page catalogue 126 will 
guide you. Sent COMPANY TIMES SQUARE 








ee E C » Ls t dea) ove 
ers of n nd d hand pl ors Ba i VESTMENT OO free. THE ag anal Aa fiN- 
the W orld, ‘TH9T-99. S01 Broadway, New York VI = - = Uae 
City. 1382-34 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Til. ae RGINIA oOUNT RY 0 v RED AMS, 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE _| FOREST HOME FARM 7” 
PURCELLVILLE, ~ IRGINIA, 


Materia) Co)lected for Lectures, Toasts, 


Club Papers, Essays and Arguments, Gen- HELP 4 WANTED 
eral Researe Accurate and Scholarly | POSITION for man of good address ; wel 
Translations. Programs Rage vo Manu- 


known, old oe highclass ter iod: 
ica); trave); se lect subscription business; 


permanent, "good income to right man;xive 
references, experience. Address 


Box 182, Literary Digest, 
| WANTED. —Railw: ay Mail Clerks; Customs 
| Employees; Clerks at W ashington. Com- 
mencement salary $0000. No “‘layoffs’’. 
Many examinations goon. Preparation (ree, 
Write immediately. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. A-69, _ ochester, N. Y. 

HIGH GRADS A AGE NYS TO CAL LON 


physicians. Commission basis or guaranteed 
weekly advance after days’ Seiad on com- 
mission. Choice territory now ope 


WwW Wm. Wood tk Oo,, 51 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SITUATIONS “WANTED 
“EXPERT male 


scripts criticised, revi ised ypecopind and 
placed. AUTHORS’ R ee N BuRE pay. 
58 Morningside Avenue, 

Lectures, Speeches, Cub — ee 
planned, and materia)s gz athered. Research; 
Criticism, successful Revision, Disposal of 
Mss. Booklet. Endorsements. The Author’s 


Agency of New York, 19 Kast st St., N.Y. 


AUTHORS. .— We publish a new y book 
every week; let us publish yours. Novels, 
poetry, genealogies; write us your wants, 
Cochrane Pub. Co., 1155 Tribune Bide . N.Y. 

IF YOU HAVE A BOOK to publish, get 
our offer first. Express Mg, here at once 
for reading. Address BROADWAY PUB. 

COMPANY, 835 Broadway, Ne Ww York | 


ORIGINAL POEMS WANTED, with or 

















typewriter wishe 3 SOME 
work to be done at home 


evenings, Oare- 
without music, for new Song book. A)so} ful. neat, clean-cut. Addrese 
pea Stories with | moral. Box 184, viterary Digest, New York. 


Newport, N. Y. 








GAMES 6 & ENTERTAINMENTS 

“SEND for free catalogue of Amateur 
Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Minstrel-Jokes 
Monologues, Recitations. Make-up Mate ri- 


Als, eto. Dick & Fitager wld, % Ann Bt 


A Capital Game. “A. Bendy “of Shak > 
| Endorsed by Prof. Rolfe, Dr._ Furness, etc. 
Order for Christmas early. Price cents, 


The Shakespeare Olub. Camden, Mayne. 
FOR PERSONAL USE 


“DIE EMBOSSED STATIONERY—Busi- 
ness, professional. social, impressive, d)a- 
1 to.day for ree samples, 


Senc 
| HARPER, Columbia Block, Columbus, O. 


| 
BRIEFS, ont)ines, materia) for debates, 
club papers, orations. BURKAUD OF RE- 
SEARCH, New Albany, Ind., or Rov me 
439 8 ath Avenue, Nouisville, a 














BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 





SECRET OF CONCENTRATION _ 
By Walter DeVoe 
A beautifully bound booklet, price 25 
cents. Explains the Secre tof sleep, health, 
igor, of mental influence, eect 
friends and prosperity. 


A 32-page post let, 1 pee to saihieiiad 
Mental Healing’’ w be se nt for a 2-cent | 
stamp. VITA PUBL ISHING = ————————— ————— 


bY Greenwood Avenne, Onicago. GENEALOGY  —s 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT ~~ | “Genealogical and heraldic _ rescarch. 


Coats of arms painted. Genealogies printed 
1 DO NOT SELL second hand type. | and published, Correspondence invited, 
writers, I rebuild al) makes in my own 


Address, Research, Devt... Frank Allaben 
factory, same as _ new, at slight advance | Genealogical Oc . New York. 
over second hand prices. If you want a 


PETS 
rea) typewriter, not second hand ju 
big saving, write me to- junk, at @ PETS! PETS! Angora kittens $5 06 eac ch, 
ADY, the Ty pewter Man, all colors. Singing canaries $1.75 each, with 
50 Dearborn Stre et, Chicago, | Sitable cage, 83.0). Talking parrots #4 00 


each. White toy ars PIps, Trnles NOM 























_ seg2ie) geeS.| | 


TYPEWRITERS Slaughtered; Underwoods, each. females $12. Fox terrier pups $5.00 
Olivers, Remingtons. Smiths, (all makes) $15 ach ‘ata 1OPE of pet cho sent upon 
to $35. Send for “Bargain List.’’ Consolidat- | request HOPE’S PET 

ed Typewriter Bx., 4h B’way, N. Y. Re)iab)e. Winth 3t., Phindelphia, Ys, 











DOUBLE-DISC RECORDS-65¢ 
- Fit any Disc Machine and Doubie its Value — 








ylinx mbia rece ra on your machine, ask the nearest Columbia dealer to 


a Double-Dise, No slightest flaw on either side—and every combination 
cat retully worked out that you will find on the two sides of the one 
a lections that you would naturally take fr mm your record 

beter record oneach side of the new Columbia Double-Dise 

han 1 have ever bi tl dy price under any name, forthe single record—better in surface, 
vone and ¢ durabi wy. Ue sf the Colun abi; a Nout inle-Dise Catalog. Be snre you see a Columbia dealer— 


or w — us direct. 
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COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTIBLE CYLINDER RECORDS 
Fit ini eannntlee sneameiia and sued Forever—35c. 


o matter how | ong 0 ey are played. 
e it with the special 


hat f any her r recc 
y make of cylinder machine, t} " tone rip Mi ‘purer clearer, and 


\ Mae It 
nstrate the (¢ 


mbia Indestructible Cylinder Record, send us 35 cents and we will 
, a Sample record. 


COLUMBIA 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 


“CYEINDER*RECORD 











COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., GEN’L, Tribune Bldg.. NEW YORK 


Stores or Dealers in all Cities DEALERS WANTED —Exclusive selling rights given where 
Main Stores: 35 West 23d St., New_York; 88 Wabash we are not properly represented. 


Ave., Chicago; 953 Yan Ness Ave., San Francisco. JOBBERS WANTED—Exclusive Columbia jobbing rights 
Headquarters for Canada: 107 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. open in choice territory. 


will g< much , 4. 
L Gink, ab.so title CO aad Cumbia 
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